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THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF INSPIRATION.* 


FRANCOIS LENORMANT, the distinguished son of a distin- 
guished father, is professor of archeology at the National 
Library of France. He stands eminent in this science, as in its 
associate science of philology. Like his father also, he is a faith- 
ful child of the church. “Iam a Christian,” he says; “and just 
now, when my belief may be a cause for reprobation, I am more 
than ever desirous to proclaim it emphatically.” And again:. 
“I believe firmly in the inspiration of the Sacred Books, and I 
subscribe with absolute submission to the doctrinal decisions of 
_ the church in this respect.” 

Ernest Renan is a philologist of a different stamp. He is not 
only an aggressive infidel in religion, but a wild speculator in his 
Own special science. His hardihood in building grand generali- 
“yzations with nothing but ignorance to support them has been 
cuttingly exposed by the Abbé Cuogq,a philologist of patient 
Study, and our highest authority in the languages of the Iroquois 
and Algonquin tribes.t It is doubtful if M. Renan would ever 
have received any public notice from Cardinal Newman, except 
for an accident, and to that accident both faith and science are 
indebted for one of the most luminous and timely contributions 
Which this century can record. A late article in an English 
journal, commenting ona work of Renan’s, attributed his aban- 
donment of Catholicism in no small measure to his study of the 
: * Cardinal Newman, ‘‘On the Inspiration of Scripture,” in the Mineteenth Century, Feb- 
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Biblical text, especially that of the Old Testament, and then 
said : 

“He explains ‘that the Roman Catholic Church admits no compro. 
mise on questions of Biblical criticism and history.’ .. . ‘ Hence the un- 
doubted fact that the Roman Catholic Church . . . insists on its members 
believing ...a great deal more in pure criticism than the strictest Pro- 
testants exact from their pupils or flocks.’ Should, then, a doubting Angli- 
can contemplate becoming Catholic by way of attaining intellectual peace, 
‘if his doubts turn on history and criticism he will find the little finger of 
the Catholic Church thicker than the loins of Protestantism.’” 


Any one who knows how earnestly the heart of the illustrious 
cardinal is set upon the conversion of his countrymen will under. 
stand that he is not the man to let such an imputation grow on 
English ground. It called him forth at once from his saintly 
retirement; and that his eye is not dimmed or his natural force 
‘abated may be seen by all who read what he has written on 
“ Inspiration ” in the February number of the Wineteenth Century. 
That article is henceforth inseparably identified with the history 
of this question. 

Twenty-four years ago the writer of this paper published a 
book upon the authenticity and truthfulness of the Old-Testa- 
ment records. At that time the principal attacks were occa- 
sioned by developments in geology. <A long and patient study 
of the mooted questions convinced him that their satisfactory 
settlement must be looked for, not in any ingenious manipulation 
of the discoveries in geology, but in a more carefully developed 
view of inspiration. Henry Holden in his Analysis Fidei, Ber- 
gier in his Dictionnaire de Théologie, and Amort in his Demonstra- 
tio Critica, were the only Catholic authors of note, so far as 
known to him, that distinctly upheld the view upon which his 
own mind had settled. It has been reserved for Cardinal New- 
man to lend the authority of his great name to it, and withal to 
set it forth so luminously, so prudently, with such manly frank- 
ness and yet such filial submission to holy church, with such 
respectful deference to all respectable opinion, and with such 
gentle sympathy for every devout conscience, that opposition 
must be either strongly prejudiced or strongly armed not to 
find itself completely disarmed. 

It will not, perhaps, be thought too hardy for one so long 
interested in this field of thought to follow humbly in the foot- 
steps of this beloved guide of his early years, and with un- 
changed but maturer judgment to bring a great question once 
again before his fellow-Catholics in the United States. 
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By inspiration we understand “a certain direct and superna- 
tural influence of the Divine Spirit upon a writer, moving him to 
write, illuminating his mind also with holy truth, and guiding him 
to express that truth without error.”* This seems to us amply 
sufficient to set forth the nature of a truly divine inspiration in con- 
tradistinction from every inferior and usurped sense of the word. 
It does not reach, however, to the principal end and aim of this 
article, which seeks to investigate something more than the simple 
meaning of inspiration in the abstract. We are not aware of 
much controversy or difference of opinion among Catholics in 
our day as to the nature of inspiration; but as to its actual prac- 
tical extent in the Sacred Scriptures there are some questions to 
be settled. Is the inspiration of the Bible plenary, or not? If, 
as we love to maintain, it is plenary and covers the whole authen- 
tic text, in what senseisitso? How farorin what respect does it 
guarantee our confidence in the record to which it attaches, and 
claim our faith in the accuracy of its statements? Not, certainly, 
in every respect, “unless,” as Cardinal Newman remonstrates, 
“we are bound de fide to believe that ‘terra in zeternum stat,’ 
and that heaven is above us, and that there are no antipodes.” 
This is already enough to show that some discrimination is to be 
made. 

But far more urgent reasons exist for discrimination—reasons 
which sometimes oblige the interpreter of Scripture to adopt 
one of these three expedients: Either he must abandon the 
literal, and ofttimes the only simple and natural, sense of the text ; 
or else he must maintain it against clearly-ascertained facts of 
secular science ; or else, while accepting it as the true sense, or 
one true sense, of the text, he must take the ground that it does 
not fall within the scope and purpose of divine inspiration to 
guarantee the writer against errors of that nature. None but an 
infidel would assert that genuine Christianity can come in con- 
flict with any genuine facts of science. Nor would any Chris- 
tian who understands the conditions necessary to the pursuit of 
all science, whether sacred or profane, wish the student to be 
fettered from theorizing to a very considerable extent in advance 

of certainty. On the other hand, there is such a thing as theo- 
rizing too much. It is possible to waste time in hopeless theo- 
rizing; and this applies to Biblical criticism as well as to other 
sciences. The book of Genesis has been tortured with theories. 
of interpretation framed to escape its only simple and natural 


* Any special providence or assistance, affecting the record but not through the prophet's: 
mind, or reaching his mind indirectly 2 extra, would not be inspiration. 
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meaning, in order to make a good scientist of Moses. And 
now a current of thoughtful sentiment asks: Is it necessary to 
suppose that Moses understood geology, or astronomy, or his. 
tory, or any other matters of mere secular knowledge, better 
than his compeers of that age? And if sometimes the imperfect 
knowledge of his day is manifest in his writings, was it always 
necessary for the Divine Spirit, when illuminating his mind, to 
set him right in matters of that nature? “The intention of Holy 
Scripture,” says Cardinal Baronius, “ is to teach us how to go to 
heaven, and not how the heavens go”; “still less,” adds Lenor- 
mant, “how the things of the earth go, and what vicissitudes 
follow one another here. The Holy Spirit has not been con. 
cerned either with the revelation of scientific truths or with uni- 
versal history. In all such matters ‘he has abandoned the 
world to the disputes of men’—/radidit mundum disputationibus 
eorum.” * Cardinal Newman takes the same ground, but witha 
cautious distinction which must not be overlooked. “It seems 
unworthy of divine greatness that the Almighty should, in his 
revelation of himself to us, undertake mere secular duties, and 
assume the office of a narrator, as such, or an historian, or geo- 
grapher, except so far as the secular matters bear directly upon the 
revealed truth.” 

The ordinary opinion of Biblical students seems to be con- 
trary to so liberal a view.t And yet, strange to say, those 
canons of the church on inspiration which approach nearest to 
the points in question not. only appear to favor that theory, but 
even suggest it. The councils point out the scope and purpose of 
inspiration most distinctly, and always in the same way—namely, 
as simply guaranteeing the teaching of the sacred writings in 
matters of faith and moral conduct. These definitions of the church 
are gathered and epitomized by Cardinal Newman as follows: 


“Four times does the Tridentine Council insist upon ‘faith and moral- 
ity’ as the scope of inspired teaching. It declares that the ‘Gospel’ is 
‘the fount of all saving truth and all instruction in morals’; that in the writ- 
ten books and in the unwritten traditions, the Holy Spirit dictating, this 
truth and instruction are contained. Then it speaks of the books and tradi- 
tions ‘relating whether to fazth or to morals, and afterwards of ‘the con- 
firmation of dogmas and establishment of morals’ Lastly, it warns the 
Christian people, ‘in matters of fazth and morals, against distorting Scrip- 
ture into a sense of their own. { 


* Op. cit. Pref, 

+ On the contrary, Amort claims the “‘common.opinion among judicious interpreters and 
theologians” for the liberal view, Cited in the Gentle Skeptic, chap. xvii. p. 187. 

t Archbishop Dixon, while holding that no error of any hind can be admitted in the Scrip- 
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“In like manner the Vatican Council pronounces that supernatural 
revelation consists ‘ 2” rebus divinis,’ and is contained ‘in libris scriptis et 
sine scripto traditionibus’; and it also speaks of ‘ petulantia ingenia’ ad- 
vancing wrong interpretations of Scripture ‘in rebus fidec et morum ad 
edificationem doctrine Christianz pertinentium.’” 


The councils (as the cardinal notices) do not say a word of in- 
spiration in matters of fact. It was not necessary to make any 
such distinction. The Holy Ghost has spoken to us in various 
ways which there was no occasion to enumerate; not only by 
statements of religious truth in doctrinal form, but by history and 
by prophecy, by argument and by dogma, by illustrations drawn 
from heaven and earth, by literal facts and by allegorical pic- 
tures. Inspiration speaks under all the various forms of thought 
and departments of literature, and in all she guards the believ- 
ing heart from error in matters of faith and morals—that is, 
in everything which pertains to the edification of Christian 
doctrine. 

We, for our part, accept loyally all the decisions and defini- 
tions of the holy church in this as in other questions of the 
faith. We bow also in loving submission to that ‘ magisterium 
ordinarium et universale” which is always hers. At the same 
time we accept most thankfully and joyfully that large liberty 
which she throws open to the progress of scientific thought both 
in theology and in secular science. Such liberty is necessary to 
advance the Christian scholar to a deeper knowledge of the ways 
of God, whether he studies them in the pages of Holy Writ, in 
the monuments of profane history, or in the bosom of nature. 

These things being premised, we are ready to apply ourselves 
more thoroughly to the development of the idea of inspiration as 
we conceive it. 

However vague and undefined the Christian’s conception of 
inspiration may be, it always involves this much: Two minds 
are recognized as engaged in the production of one document. 
There is a divine mind in the work, and a human mind. This 
double agency kept steadily in sight will account for many difh- 
culties and settle many. There are always two authors to the 
record, but authors with a difference in the sense of the word. 
One is the human author, who holds the pen. The other is God, 
who inspires the penman. The penman does not write blindly, 
tures, makes this acknowledgment: ‘The Council of Trent, session fourth, in its solemn de- 
cree on the Scriptures and divine traditions, manifestly abstracts from the question whether, 
besides the salutary truth and discipline contained in the sacred books, the other things 


therein contained were divinely ejther revealed or dictated, or in any manner divinely written” 
(Introd, ch. iii,) 
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but with full intelligence, at least of the literal or primary sense 
of what he writes. Indeed, in his mind the thought is conceived, 
and by its action also it takes shape in words. Hence the pecu- 
liar gifts, or genius, and the natural attainments of the writer 
appear in the thought and are impressed upon the style, except 
where he copies. For the most part he writes as other men are 
accustomed to write, studying and reflecting upon his subject, 
choosing and adjusting his words and phrases, drawing some. 
times upon his own recollections for facts, and sometimes relying 
upon other witnesses, searching, if need be, for authorities; some- 
times, too, especially when writing history, copying from older 
records. If betimes his spirit is caught away from a conscious. 
ness of surrounding objects, and burning words flow from his 


pen, 
“ Like rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire,” 

it is very possible that at other times he may have been for the 
moment quite unmindful of any divine inspiration. God can 
reach the mind without disturbing the action of its faculties and 
without announcing himself. He can address himself especially 
to one single faculty (to the judgment, for instance) without 
arousing the others. It is in accordance with that quiet power 
with which the Almighty is accustomed to move that inspiration 
should move with the same economy to the accomplishment of 
its purpose. In every sense in which any historian, scholar, 
poet, or moralist can be the author of the book which he pub- 
lishes, the sacred penman is the author of what he has written. 
Inspiration is not substituted in place of his natural faculties. 
The natural and the supernatural can work together without in- 
terference. 

Keeping all this in view, is it wonderful that the limited 
powers of the human mind and the deficiencies of human know- 
ledge should be frequently manifested in a work which owes so 
much to the human author? On the contrary, ought not such 
manifestations to be expected? We find them in matters of 
style and grammar, in hasty suppositions regarding matters of 
little consequence,* and a faulty chronological sequence is ad- 
mitted in the Gospel of St. Matthew. Why must we repudiate 
all idea of possible mistake where archeology or the natural 
sciences are concerned ? 

This liability to error must, however, be limited in some way, 
otherwise we could not sustain the sacred character of the 
Scriptures nor confide in them as sure monuments of faith and 


* St. John xxi, 25, 
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guides to our supernatural destiny. Here comes in the Divine 
Author who speaks to us by the same record. It is inspired. 
How far does this inspiration reach? To what extent does it 
illuminate the penman, guide his pen, and counteract his natura: 
liability to error? The councils tell us in a general way. It 
reaches to all “ matters of faith and morals pertaining to the 
building up of Christian doctrine.” And we have a right to hold 
(salva fide, at least) that it extends no farther. The ground cov- 
ered by the Vatican decree embraces all that is necessary to estab- 
lish the Scripture as an infallible monument of the faith. It sets 
the Bible before us as the word of God. It is the word of God 
speaking of things which pertain to the kingdom of God. Ac- 
cording to our view, it is hardly necessary to inquire if inspira- 
tion extends to facts of history. Of course it does. The force of 
the synodal decrees must be understood as applying to Scripture 
narrative and to every special historical fact, so far as it has any 
reasonable claim to be freighted with religious truth or to show 
the providence of grace in human affairs. As Cardinal Newman 
is careful to say: “ Such is the claim of Bible history in its sub- 
stantial fulness to be accepted de fide as true.” 

To follow up our reflection upon that part which the Divine 
Author takes in the production of the Bible would lead us to 
show how rich it must be in deep spiritual meanings. “ The 
Scriptures,” says Lord Bacon, “ being written to the thought of 
all men and to the succession of all ages, with a foresight of al! 
heresies, contradictions, differing estates of the church, yea and 
particularly of the elect, are not to be interpreted only according 
to the latitude of the proper sense of the place, and respectively 
towards that present occasion whereupon the words were uttered, 
or in precise congruity or contexture with the words before or 
after, or in contemplation of the principal scope of the place; 
but have in themselves, not only totally, or collectively, but dis- 
tributively in clauses and words, infinite springs and streams of 
doctrine to water the church in every part.”* If we were at 
liberty throughout the first chapters of Genesis to ignore its 
literal meaning altogether, there still would remain enough of 
symbolical, typical,and prophetical truth to make it a grand 
storehouse of spiritual wealth. 

A few words more will close what is to be said upon this part 
of the subject. According to the view taken in this article, is the 
inspiration of the Bible plenary ? This question cannot properly 
be answered without making distinctions. Is it asked: Was the 


* On the Advancement of Learning, b. ii. 
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writer always inspired while occupied upon the sacred record? 
Yes, we think so. A supernatural light was given him which, 
when dimmest, would allow him to make no mistake in faith or 
morals. Are we asked: Is the whole authentic text inspired? 
Yes, again—in matters of faith and morals. The sacred page 
throughout must be stamped with the same character which in. 
spiration first impressed upon the writer’s mind. The Bible is 
inspired in all its parts. The distinction of verbal and non-verbal 
seems to be an unfortunate one. It leads the mind away from 
the broad ground taken by the councils, where the true distinc- 
tion lies. If, however, the question is put in this form: Is every 
statement to be regarded as a revelation or a positive suggestion 
of the Holy Ghost, so that standing by itself, detached from the 


rest of the record, in its literal and secular aspect alone, it is still 


a divine dictum? No. This goes beyond the definitions of the 
councils and seems contrary to their spirit. It is a ground which 
may show well in a class-room, but it is a hard one to maintain 
with an actual foe in front. 

The reasons which are commonly given against a plenary in- 
spiration extending to every word or every clause seem to apply 
with equal force to one which extends inspiration to every secu- 
jar matter of fact. ‘‘ Neither the authority of the Scripture nor 
its dignity as an inspired work,” says Archbishop Dixon, “ re- 
quires of us to carry inspiration so far.” And again: “In this 
opinion difficulties are removed which must appear very con- 
siderable if it be necessary to defend verbal inspiration.” * 

For our part, we can feel no force in either reason which does 
not lend equal support to the view taken in this article. Were 
not these the paramount reasons which guided the fathers of the 
Tridentine and Vatican councils when, drawing a boundary line 
for our faith, they were so careful not to extend the authority of 
inspiration beyond “ matters of faith and morals”? Neither the 
authority of Scripture nor its dignity requires us to extend the 
action of inspiration beyond the true scope and purpose of 
inspiration so distinctly indicated. In the second place, the 
difficulties to be removed are, many of them, such as cannot be 
classified as verbal. They are historical, geographical, geologi- 
cal, astronomical, zodlogical, biological, ethnological, archzologi- 
cal, philological. Some of them cannot be removed by the most 
careful correction or interpretation of the text. Nevertheless 
they are difficulties which have no direct or influential bearing 
upon religious truth. If allowed to stand as statements of the 
* Introd., ch, ii. 
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writer, apart from the purposes of revelation or inspiration, and 
bearing only a human authority, then they need no defence by 
the children of the faith, and may freely be subjected to every 
fair rule by which critical science is guided. 

Whatever the reader may think of this idea of the extent of 
inspiration, he cannot deny that one may conscientiously hold it, 
salva fide. Great names may be enlisted against it. There are 
great names also that favor it. Some of these are less cautious 
than we are. 

The question may now be asked: Does not this view of inspi- 
ration leave many passages of Scripture open to doubt? Yes, 
open to the doubt as to how far their literal statements are 
unquestionably true. “And, on the other hand, it closes many 
portions of Scripture against most distressing doubts, and silences 
a multitude of cavilling critics. But how can we always tell, ina 
given case, where this line between divine and human authority 
lies? Ianswer: How could we ever teil under any other theory? 
These are young men’s objections. The inexperienced always 
look for trenchant principles which shall settle all difficulties 
without expense of time or study. But healthful theology, like 
all true and healthful science, is a thing of gradual growth. It 
requires long labor of thought and study. It calls many minds 
into competition, and is sifted and made clearer by collision. It 
involves the occasional making of mistakes—widespread mis- 
takes even, to be corrected by time and a cumulative experience. 
Should any of these mistakes become seriously dangerous the 
holy church is behind us, thank God! It is for her to interfere 
when interference becomes necessary. She then guards the de- 
posit of faith by some precept or canon. No true child of hers 
will contradict or disobey. 

There is no branch of knowledge, in sacred science or any 
other, where old doubts may not remain long unsettled and new 
doubts cannot originate. The theory of inspiration advocated 
by Cardinal Newman and others is in this respect on no more 
precarious a footing than Archbishop Dixon’s view or Professor 
Healy’s. It shows an ignorance of the very nature of science to 
demand certainty from it in all the questions which it raises. 
The Catholic’s faith is certain, but our science of the faith is always 
capable of growth and will never grow to universal certainty. 

We do not care to adopt the principle of obiter dictum in a 
matter of this kind. As we understand it, it does not adequately 
represent that liberty which we would claim. By odzter dictum 
a lawyer understands “an opinion expressed by a court, but 
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which, not being necessarily involved in the case, lacks the force 
of an adjudication.” * In theology it means the same thing, 
substituting an ecclesiastical council or judicial authority for the 
civil. It supposes a res adjudicanda and a tribunal authorized to 
pronounce upon the question. When decided the res adjudicanda 
is converted from a disputable point into settled law or dogma, 
Declarations made aside from the res adjudicanda, even though 
cogently used in reasoning up to it,+ lack the force of an adjudi- 
cation and cannot be quoted as establishing a precedent. To say 
the least, there is an awkwardness in applying this principle to 
declarations of the Scripture. It is not needed; it falls short of 
the demands of critical science for larger liberty, and it lends to 
a confusion of ideas. When speaking of any dictum in the Bible, 
either we mean a word of God or not. If it be the Holy Spirit 
that speaks, oditer or not, his word is infallibly true. The Holy 
Ghost makes no mistakes, is subject to no oversights. If it be 
only a human mind that speaks, the principle of oditer dictum may 
be applicable after a fashion, although it speaks from no tribunal. 
But of what value is it in our thesis, since in such case it only 
distinguishes between two grades of authority, both fallible ? 

Let us now listen to the voice of an eminent Catholic scholar, 
who is familiar with the main features of our theory, but views it 
more especially from the standpoint of his own special studies in 
archzology and philology : 


“The submission of the Christian to the authority of the church, in all 
that relates to those teachings of faith and morals to be drawn from the 
books of the Bible, does not at all interfere with the entire liberty of the 
scholar when the question comes up of deciding the character of the narra- 
tives, the interpretation to be accorded to them from the historical stand- 
point, their degree of originality or the manner in which they are con- 
nected with the traditions found among other peoples who were destitute 
of the help of divine inspiration, and, lastly, the date and mode of composi- 
tion of the various writings comprised in the scriptural canon. Here 
scientific criticism resumes all its rights. It is quite justified in freely ap- 
proaching these various questions, and nothing stands in the way of its 
taking its position upon the ground of pure science, which demands the 
consideration of the Bible under the same conditions as any other book of 
antiquity, examining it from the same standpoints and applying to it the 
same critical methods. And we need fear no diminution of the real . 
authority of our sacred books from examination and discussion of this 
nature, provided that it be made in a truly impartial spirit, as free from 
hostile prejudice as from narrow timidity.” { 


* Bouvier, Law Dictionary, apud v. * Dictum.” 
+ Chief Justice Marshall, Cohens v, Virginia, Wheaton, vol. vi, p. 399. 
}Op, cit. Pref, 
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There is a great deal of useful truth in these words of the dis- 
tinguished archzologist. which theologians need not be too proud 
to study, without adopting quite all that he says. For our part, 
we could easily put a good construction upon the entire passage, 
if, unhappily, M. Lenofmant had not explained himself more fully 
elsewhere. He accepts the faith unhesitatingly, as every Chris- 
tian must. He claims breathing-room and a necessary freedom 
of action for archzology in its own sphere; and there he is right. 
But he banishes theology altogether from the field of human sci- 
ence; and there he is dangerously wrong. Within two pages 
from the above quotation we find the following ill-considered 
language: “I am a Christian... . But at the same time I am a 
scholar, and as such I do not recognize both a Christian science 
and a science of free thought. I acknowledge one science only, 
needing no qualifying epithet, which leaves theological questions 
on one side as foreign to its domain.” And, again, of “science 
and religion” he says: “ The two domains are absolutely distinct 
and not exposed to collision. There can be no quarrel between 
them unless one encroach improperly upon the territory of the 
other. Their truths are of a different order; they co-exist with- 
out contradiction.” 

M. Lenormant means well, but his language is inaccurate and 
indefensible. It harmonizes too much with that agnostic slang 
which sets all religious conviction out of the field of science and 
treats it as a mere sentiment. That one science which Lenor- 
mant acknowledges is not the only one. It does not include all 
of human science. It does need a qualifying epithet. It is xatw- 
ral, or profane, science, as theology is the science of the supernatu- 
ral, or divine. Their truths are indeed mainly and primarily of a 
different order; but truths of any order, when known, can be 
brought into the domain of human science. Theology is a sci- 
ence in the strictest and purest sense of the word. Faith is nota 
science, but its truths are open to scientific treatment, and when 
so treated develop into theology. Theology is the Christian faith 
presented to the mind in the scientific form, based on facts ascer- 
tained and proved by the most critical rules of scientific observa- 
tion, and developed into a system by the most perfect scientific 
methods. Such, at least, is Catholic theology. If any one would 
test our Christian science let him not content himself with criti- 
cising utterances from the pulpit. Oratory is an art, and is not 
generally governed by the rules and methods of science. But let 
him take up some complete treatise of systematic theology, and 
read it carefully through. We think that a fair study of such a 
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book will show that theology is governed by rigid principles of 
investigation and reasoning, and with far less theorizing than 
prevails in books of secular science. ‘The Catholic Church,” 
says Father Searle, the Paulist, himself both scientist and 
priest, “courts the fullest examination both of her teaching 
and of her evidence for it.... There is not a single point in 
the whole edifice of Catholic faith which we do not undertake to 
rest on the rock of reasonable evidence, to begin with, and to 
support by corroborative proofs through all these eighteen centu- 
ries. ... If it is thought that our evidence is insufficient, or our 
methods not strictly scientific, let these faults be shown.” * 

It is a second mistake to suppose that the two domains of secu- 
lar and religious science are absolutely distinct and not exposed 
to collision. All sciences interlock and are exposed to collision. 
Between the various branches of secular science there always 
has been more or less conflict, and always will be. This ought 
not to be so, but so it is. Every yearly meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science shows it. Not long 
ago it was laid down as a settled acquisition of geology that be- 
low a thin crust enveloping the earth an interior fire holds all 
its mass in solution. The astronomer, on the contrary, met this 
with a speedy denial. He had weighed the earth, and its weight 
was inconsistent with any such state of things. Astronomy, on 
the other hand, has furnished us witha nebular theory, arranging 
an aboriginal history for all the stars and planets. It supposes 
these to have gradually cooled down from a gaseous to the solid 
state. This, at first, was very acceptable to geologists, according 
well with their own earlier plutonic theories regarding the forma- 
tion of rocks and mountains. Modern geology, however, does 
not chime in with this hypothesis. Our own planet must be 
counted out. In the very earliest periods of the earth where 
signs of life are manifest in the rocks that life was of a kind that 
required the same gentle temperature as in our own day.t 
There is no evidence of an earth cooling down since then. This 
liability to conflict between sciences does not come from any lack 
of harmony between truth and truth, but from the imperfection 
of that human mind in which science has its seat. It is only in the 
Infinite Mind that all science harmonizes. 

If it needs must be that conflicts will sometimes occur be- 
tween the various sciences, so also they may occur between any 
one science and the faith. Theology itself may come into colli- 
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sion with the faith and need correction. It only requires imper- 
fection on one side to make collision possible. The Christian 
specialist must be allowed all reasonable freedom, and must not 
be haughtily denounced by men as liable to err as himself. But, 
at the same time, he has no more right to freedom in his special 
science than has the theologian in his. Neither may claim such 
liberty as will allow him to be careless when approaching the 
Ark of God or the ground whereon it rests. 

But it is time to bring this imperfect analysis to anend. Car- 
dinal Newman has done a great service to science, both secular 
and religious. Its greatness lies in the simple manner by which 
it is done; and its simplicity consists in following so naturally the 
lead given by our great synods, instead of the customary treat- 
ment by which he found the subject cramped. The councils of 
Trent and of the Vatican had struck the keynote. Taking this 
for his guide, the cardinal ranges slowly and cautiously over the 
keys, seeking out all the natural and necessary harmonies. Yet, 
with a masterful simplicity which never gets lost in the develop- 
ment of his subject, he always returns to the dominant thought. 

Should opportunity and leisure combine we hope at some 
other time to consider practically the chief difficulties in the sa- 
cred text which have made a more careful analysis of the princi- 
ple of inspiration necessary. There is a natural inertia in human 
nature which makes the mind loath to exert itself in the investi- 
gation of any question until aroused by some urgent demand. 
A demand exists at the present time for a readjustment of a certain 
prevailing /ogue/a concerning the Genesis, and the demand is really 
urgent. This we hope to show, and also how simply and readily, 
by the view here adopted, this demand is met. It is a key that 
solves all the real difficulties raised by science, makes the sneers 
of the infidel stingless, gives to the Christian scientist a liberty 
really needed, while it vindicates the authority of Sacred Scrip- 
ture and throws fresh light upon its golden pages. 


| 
| 
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‘SOLITARY ISLAND. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ON RETREAT. 


LINDA during the next two weeks slowly continued to im. 
prove, and by the middle of October was sitting cheerfully in 
the warm parlor, with every soul in the house and many more 
out of it her devoted slaves. Choice flowers came from Mr. 
Buck, through Sara, to call back the summer to her room and 
have it live again in their sweet perfumes and gay colors. Squire 
Pendleton brought his fearful voice daily to her court, and re- 
lated over again the new and old phases of his political exile. 
Mrs. Winifred was profuse with seeminglys, and Billy quarrel- 
some for the sake of the smile his ragged utterances brought to 
play upon her cheek, like sunlight over snow. Ruth’s gentle 
touch and sweet eyes were there most frequently, and most wel- 
comed; and Pére Rougevin and Florian made up a background 
of spiritual and physical lights that were very dear to the sick 
girl. : 

When she had arrived at this stage of returning health, Flo- 
rian made ready to visit the hermit for a week’s hunting and 
fishing, as he had long intended to do, and was anxious to do 
before bad weather came. “ More for the purpose of studying 
the hermit,” he explained to Linda, “and learning the secret of 
his happiness, if there is any.” 

Linda took up a bunch of ferns arrived that morning from the 
kindly solitary, and buried her face in it. 

“You but waste your time,” she answered, “as far as he is 
concerned. Still he is a good mirror. You will certainly learn 
something about yourself.” 

She said this in the tone of a hint, which Florian received 
with a laugh that discovered him. 

“Your sickness has made you preternaturally sharp,” he said. 
“ Well, let me confess, I do go to study myself. What then, Cas- 
sandra?”’ 

‘ “Cassandra, indeed!” she pouted, and then surprised him with 
@ sob and a few tears. “Iam so weak yet, Florian, and I know 
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you are only going to ask his advice about leaving here. I want 
you to promise that you will tell me every word.” 

“TI am not so certain that he can or will advise me, Linda. 
Because he is a solitary, he does not know everything. Nor 
would I be apt to follow his advice if it went against my own 
desires. But I promise you, my dear; aad you are quite right. I 
am going on my retreat.” 

He sat looking at her with troubled eyes. He never looked 
at her otherwise since death first struck her down, and his first 
sensation of real grief was gnawing at his heart as he thought of 
what he should lose in losing her. And unconsciously, too, he 
was studying the course of feeling in her bosom, the gradual 
ripening certainty of death which, amid doubts and fears, was 
already blooming in the girl’s heart’and soul. Ambitious as he 
was, death had always appeared to him as a great monster who 
might at any time destroy his ambitions. He had never yet come 
in contact with it. But now it had seized most surely on Linda, 
and he watched its process with a sort of fascination that sickened 
body and soul, and crowded his dreams with terrors. He must 
come to this one day. How soon? 

It filled his heart with a disgust for life and its ambitions that 
all his days he must walk under the threatening shadow of that 
greatest misfortune. Why live and work at all when death 
might shatter the handiwork of years at one blow? The reason- 
ing was poor and foolish, but his melancholy had to find vent. 

When he started one mild afternoon—mild for that northern 
climate—to visit Scott he met Ruth on her way to call on Linda. 

“Tam going,” said he, “and I want to speak with you. You 
know why I am going.” 

“To fish and hunt, I believe,” she answered absently. Linda’s 
failing health was a drag on every one, and quiet Ruth was too 
saddened to feel interested in anything just then. 

“ And to think,” he added impressively. ‘“ Matters are becom- 
ing muddled considerably, and I feel like one in a tempest. I 
must think. Sara’s conduct annoys me. Linda—well, well, I 
won't speak about her. The angels are urging me towards New 
York, and you and I, Ruth, you and I, will need to talk calmly 
soon—very calmly, very soon.” A deeper shade settled on 
Ruth’s quiet face. 

“Tam going on a retreat, in fact,” he continued, “ and the her- 
mit unconsciously must be my director. Pray a little until I 
return for yourself and me. Good-by, dear.” 

She gave him her hand, and he held it thoughtfully. He wag 
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not given much to romance or sentiment. His ambition toned 
every feeling in him, but he thought as he looked at the fair 
fingers lying in his own how very near he stood to losing the 
right to clasp them so, and of the two other women whom differ. 
ent fates were snatching from him—apostasy and the grave, 

“ Good-by, dear, goad-by,” he said again, as his eyes filled 
with tears, and .he turned down the hill to the shore; nor did he 
look back until far out on the river. Ruth was standing there in 
the sunshine still, her blue dress making her clearly visible at 
that distance. 

“So far,” he said, “ my fate is wound up with three women, as 
diverse as types. A month ago I had never thought of eternal 


separation, and yet it threatens me, and one blow may deprive. 


me of them all. But Onward! is the watchword. Let the dead 
bury their dead! If Linda must die, and Sara lose the faith, and 
Ruth be lost to me, I have life yet and a will, and I cannot be 
cast down by common misfortunes, and these are common. Com- 
mon?” 

He was so full of dreariness at that moment that his hard 
words sounded doubly hard on his ears, and he asked himself if 
there was not a suspicion of indifference in his nature, of cold 
calculation that destroyed true warmth of affection and left only 
a mock feeling instead. Was he too obtuse to understand really 
what Linda’s death meant to him? Was his religion of such a 
type that he could contemplate stoically the certain loss of his 
sister’s soul? Was his love for Ruth of so calm and ethereal a 
nature that he could resign himself to a life among his ambitions 
and her to another man? “I know,” he said, “ that if Linda's 
life could be saved by entire renouncement of any life outside of 
Clayburgh I would do it. And more to save Sara, and still more 
to keep my Ruth beside me until death. I only feel that if all 
goes wrong in these matters my sufferings will be bitter, but 
that I shall recover without fail. Men do not die of grief for 
such things—at least men like me.” 

“ Yes,” he added meditatively, “ I am cold and I cannot help 
it; and yet it seems as if man never loved those dear to him as I 
love those girls.” 

The day shamed his melancholy by its magnificent joy. The 
wind was not strong enough to roughen the water into ugliness, 
but white-caps lay along the deep green of the river, and, like the 
foam at the mouth of a wild beast, gave a fearful suspicion of the 
cruelty that lurked below. Against Round Island's rocky and 
flat shore the waves beat with monotonous murmuring, and dis- 
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tant Grindstone showed dimly through the mist. Across Eel 
Bay—Bay of Mourning it should be named—the afternoon sun 
sent a blinding radiance. The islands about were still in sombre 
green, for very few maples found a foothold in the rocky soil. 
Here and there their warm colors of death relieved the dark 
background. He paid very little attention to the sights about 
him. The swish of the water from the bow, the brightness of the 
sky, the sombre shores, the green waters, the whistle of the wind, 
and the loveliness of the scene passed before his senses and be- 
came inwoven with his melancholy. There was a bitterness 
even in the cheerful day. 

When he arrived at the Solitary Island the hermit was away. 
He took possession of the hut, and, finding some remnants of the 
squire’s tobacco and a pipe, made himself at home and began to 
inspect one of the notable volumes on fishing. Scott returned 
shortly and gave him a most cool reception. 

“ How do?” he said shortly, bringing his brows together and 
sending a sharp look into his face. ‘ How’s the little ’un?” 

As before, Florian answered wearily. He had made up his 
mind that no behavior of Scott’s would drive him away until he 
had accomplished his purpose. If coolness and ‘‘ cheek” were 
the only requirements for a lengthy stay with the solitary he was 
prepared to furnish a large supply. And Scott saw it in his easy 
and unconcerned manner, and seemed willing to submit to the 
intrusion. 

“She bade me thank you for the ferns,’ said Florian, “and if 
it would not be asking too much, would you call and see her as 
often as you visit the town, and would your visits be oftener 
made.” 

“She is kind,” was all Scott replied, and set about getting 
supper. Florian made no offer to help him, but walked out on 
the boulder with his book and pipe, and gave his attention to the 
long shadows that crept through and over the islands and the 
last feeble whistle of the dying wind. Far away east glimmered 


a single star. 
“ Supper’s ready!” called Scott in a few minutes, and Florian 


- sat down to a table of Spartan simplicity—boiled corn-meal and 


fish. It was speedily ended, for neither seemed to be hungry 
nor disposed to talk. The hermit sat silent, and Florian was de- 
termined to interfere as little as possible with his humors. He 

ate less than a child. 
“T have. met him at an unlucky time,” thought the youth; 
“he is ill and out of sorts.” But he said nothing whatever, re. © 
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lighted his pipe and took his seat On the boulder over the river, 
For a few minutes there was the clatter of tin dishes as the soli- 
tary cleaned them and put them away, then he came out and sat 
beside Florian. 

“Tam going away,” said Florian simply. “I wanted to-talk 
with you first, and so came over.” 

“ There is no hope, then, for the little ’un?” 

“ None,” he answered, almost carelessly. ‘“ A month will end 
her life—at the most two. Then there are other calamities.” 

“For her?” He turned quickly on the youth, and perhaps 
flushed a little ; yet in the gathering twilight Florian could not be 
certain, but he was interested. 

“No, but for us all. She is safe, poor child, from the world’s 
harshness for evermore.” 

“For evermore!” repeated Scott, and he was silent. The 
stars were coming out more rapidly, as if a mist were being 
swept off the sky, and the shadows lay very deep around. 
The water in the channels, like a wizard’s mirror, changed 
from dark to bright and back again, as if. veiled forms swept up 
and down beneath the surface. 

“ And you are going away?” said Scott, presently. 

“T should have gone long ago. Clayburgh is no place for 
one who looks toa future. I am smothered and cramped fora 
better element.” 

“Your dreams are too big for your brain. Six feet of earth 
hold a man comfortably when he’s not full of nonsense.” 

“ But it takes an eternity to hold the soul.” 

“Not as I understand it, boy. It’s not the soul gets cramped 
with such quarters as ye have here. It’s proud notions of one’s 
body: what it should eat and wear, how it should look to others, 
an’ the niceness o’ bein’ better than its kind. People don’t go 
looking for eternity to New York. Them who find it suited 
to their constitutions thoroughly hunted in narrow caves an’ 
monks’ cells for it long afore New York was known to a soul.” 

Florian laughed at the reply. It was more than he had 
heard from Scott in many weeks, and the hermit was a little 
moved. “I won’t dispute your assertions, Scott. But what 
would you have me do? I am young, able, ambitious. The 
world must go on as it has from the beginning. Why should 
not I take place and part in it, using my talents for the good of 
the many? I have no inclination for any other kind of life, and 
there I feel that I shall do the most good.” 

_ “Why not?” echoed the hermit with a touch of sarcasm, 
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perhaps. “ Saints did the same often, I’ve hearn; but they made 
-their talents and high powera means to an end. With you it 
will be the end. With the big majority these good things of the 
world are the end. The man that looks after his own soul keeps 
away from ’em till God calls him to ’em.” 

He rose suddenly as if he had spoken too much and was just 
aware of it. There was no moon, and Florian could not see his 
face nor discover what mood accompanied these words, but he 
would have given something to catch the light of his eyes at 
that moment. 

“You can have the hut to yourself while you stay, 
Scott, starting off down to the shore. 

“Thank you,” Florian said quietly, and was cepted to ask 
him to remain, but adhered firmly to his original policy, and kept 
his mouth shut grimly until the sound of oars down the channel 
had ceased. It was chilly and darkon the island. There was no 
wind, only the gentle plash of the waves; and the odd, mysterious 
sounds which break the vast silence of nature quivered on the 
air. He could see nothing but outlines and the shining surface 
of the water. Like an inverted bowl the sky arched over him. 
He knew that for miles there was no living man, and he was in 
utter darkness and solitude; and it seemed to him that he was 
left nothing to look upon but his own soul. He was too sad te 
endure thought at that moment, and began to bustle about, 
lighted a candle in the hut and put on a fire, closed the doors 
and fixed the curtain to the window. 

“I must get a look of civilization about,” he said. “ Pure 
solitude is too much for me.” 

He began to think then, if he was to get much advice from the 
hermit or information he must proceed with a system, yet make 
it appear accidental. He was to find out what the hermit 
thought of himself, of Ruth, and of Sara, and get a strong opin- 
ion on his proposed change of residence. Not that he would 
give up the idea of a removal for any advice, but for the sake of 
knowing more about the man. And then he formulated an 
axiom: “If you wish to énow a man, have him talk of his neigh- 
bors.” With this he was so satisfied that he went to bed. 

The October nights were cold and left a touch of frost in bare 
places. When the sun opened his eyes the next morning at an 
early hour, and Florian looked through the window on the scene 
without, there was a silvery whiteness on certain objects, beauti- 
ful but depressing. An army of individual mists was rising from 
the river, and every object was bathed in so fresh and deep a 
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color that it seemed to have just been laid on by the great Mas. 
ter’s hand. He dressed and bade a hasty good-morning to the 
hermit, who was getting the breakfast, and ran out on the boulder 
to say his prayers in the midst of that sublime scenery. The 
silence was so great yet so silvery that the voice of the man rose 
like a solemn hymn floating into the shining haze above. He 
prayed aloud, and never in his life did prayer seem so sweet, 
so real, so refreshing, never was God so near to his heart, never 
did he realize what it meant to see God face to face better 
than with this mirror of God spread out before him. 

“ And if it be so sweet to see through the glass darkly, what 
will it be face to face.” 

Bowing his head for a moment it seemed as if he had per- 
manently caught the true idea of a divine affection, and under. 
stood how the desert became a paradise when such feelings 
actuated a man. 

“Grub,” said the hermit, briefly, from the doorway, and he 
went in composedly after that ethereal flight heavenward. The 
meal passed in silence. When it was over, “I’m going for pike 
this mornin’,” said Scott, briefly. 

Florian took this for a gingerly invitation, and coolly removed 
himself, his pipe, and his book to the boulder without answering. 
The hermit busied himself in preparing his, boat. 

“ Would you like to come?” said the solitary. 

“I have much to think of,” he replied. “I am annoyed with 
knotty questions and I would like to think them out.” 

“ Better get town cobwebs from your brain first. The fishing 
is good, an’ if ye are going away ’twont be many more chances 
you'll have after the world’s pike take your time.” 

“ To-morrow will do, Scott; much obliged.” 

'* No, I’m in-doors to-morrow.” 

“ Next day, then.” ' 

“Not at allif not now,” said Scott, and if his voice was not 
sharp his words were. Florian was surprised at his urgency. 

“Ob! if you are determined,” he laughed, and came down, 
book and pipe, to the boat. They rowed through the channel 
out into the broader space that opened into Eel Bay—or rather 
the solitary did, for Florian lay in the stern idly smoking, with 
his eyes fixed dreamily on the changing shore or the hermit’s 
face. 

“ They have a strong resemblance,” he said aloud, and Scott 
understood him and replied that he was something of a woman, 
for he found likenesses in everything. 
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_ “A poetic gift,” said Florian, “which I have never exercised. 

Why, in the name of heaven, Scott, don’t you write poetry?. I 
couldn’t stay in these solitudes an hour without finding words to 
paint some of its beauty.” 

“It is like grief, boy ; no words can ever express it.” . 

And then a shade came over Florian’s face, for his mind went 
back suddenly to Linda and his own peculiar position. 

“ At this hour,” he said, with moistened eye, “ Linda is taking 
a look at the new sun that will shine for her only a little longer.” 

“ Poor little girl!” muttered the hermit, giving a harder pull 
to his oars and looking keenly at nothing. 

“But what of that, Scott? She goes to heaven safely I know, 
and her agony will be trifling to her recompense. I would not 
care but for that other dying at the same time, not in her body 
but in her soul.” 

“Tt is one of the world’s chances,” said Scott. ‘“ She will 
marry the minister and come to believe what he will preach day 
and night for her sake. There is no fixin’ such accidents. The 
devil's too many for ye there.” 

“You seem to know all about the matter, Scott.” 

“Tt is town-talk, lad. Ye brought it up yerself as if-ye 
wanted my opinion, an’ I gave it.” 

Florian smiled to conceal a slight sense of mortification.. The 
hermit had discovered his artful courses, and thus simply laid 
them bare. ° 

“Well, I did want your opinion,” he said ; “I wanted to know 
what you would do in such a case as that of my sister’s. If she 
wishes to marry Mr. Buck I see no way of preventing her, unless 
it be by stratagem. It is not so much love of the minister as a 
romantic silliness that prompts her to marry.” 

“If you want stratagem,” said Scott, “see Pére Rougevin. 
That’s my whole and only opinion on a family matter. Jes’ 
hand up the minneys, will ye, and I’ll drop the line yonder.” 

There was nothing more to bé said, for the hermit’s manner 
was decided, and Florian resigned himself to idle gazing and 
dreaming. In such moments his mind was clouded with melan- 
choly, for his first thoughts were of these three women with 
whom the intimacy of years had inwoven his fate, and the dark 
mists which seemed to be gathering about the hour of his de- 
parture from the scenes and friends of early days. The strong 
colors of the early morning that glowed around him only added 
to his melancholy. He merely raised his head and smiled when 
Scott landed his first pike, a handsome ten-pounder, and felt none 
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of that joyous excitement which such an incident raises in the 
heart of the true sportsman. It was as if life had come to a 
standstill with him because of this tangle in his affairs, and he 
was borne away through a fairy region of indifference. 

Before noon the hermit had landed a few dozen of the shining 
pike and Florian had dreamed the hours away. Not unprofit- 
ably, perhaps, for he had arrived at the sensible resolve that he 
would make no attempt to win Scott’s confidence, but let the 
man display himself as it pleased him. And was he to spend the 
hours as he had spent the forenoon, in useless imaginings and 
doleful picturings of his future troubles? He took the rod after 
dinner and began to whip the water with an energy unnecessary 
so far as the fish were concerned, but he wished to show himself 
that he was in earnest. He had come to fish, hunt, and study 
the hermit. The true way to do all this was to fish, hunt, and 
study at the proper times, and Scott implied by secret smiling that 
he conjectured his course of thought. As a consequence, when 
- night found them again on the plateau in conversation the hermit 
was quite humorous and fluent, and inclined to talk of anything. 
When Florian made bold to tell him something of his present 
sorrows he was sympathetic. 

“Tam afraid there is little real warmth in my nature, Scott. 
I contemplate Linda’s death, and Sara’s apostasy, and separation 
from Ruth with a moderate degree of sorrow, a stoicism that one 
‘does not often meet with in the young. I foresee how I shall 
work all the harder afterwards, and I have that feeling which 
says ‘ Sorrows even greater shall not disturb thy soul.’” 

“ A young man’s feelin’s,” said Scott, “are not to be depended 
on. Wait till all these things happen, and then you'll find how 
you'll take em. It’s much like a man in consumption. He will 
die in four years, the doctor says. He’s resigned, and surprises 
hisself by not thinking o’ death often at all. When death gets 
hold on him, though, he finds his former feelin’s weren’t much, 
Now, I think your Linda will die and Sara marry the minister, 
an’ ye’ll go to New York without Ruth. An’ it isn’t so much 
these things that ought to bother a man as his. steppin’ out inter 
life an’ takin’ a choice of labor. He ought to see that he got the 
right place. He ought to be sure that he wouldn’t do better in 
all ways whar he is than thar. People are hasty about things of 
this kind. Money is the object an’ high position. If they get 
these, life is complete. If not, they’re lost. They don’t think 
much about the soul. They drag it anywhere, quite sure they 
can get along. Some people there are who will be damned for 
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studying medicine, an’ they might hev known it before. An’ 
political ambition will damn others, jes’ as I think it will damn 
you.’ 
Florian laughed loud at this last remark, which was delivered 
with innocent solemnity. 

“T would like to know your reasons for such a thought,” 
said he. 

“ Mostly because your weaknesses will be pretty well edicated 
and your strong points let run wild in politics, but entirely be- 
cause you are cut out for another sitiwation.” 

“ You interest me,” said Florian. “ Pray what are the weak- 
nesses and the strengths, and the other situation?” 

“A young man about to make a jump for sich big prizes 
ought: to be ashamed to ask sich questions from any man. Ye 
came here to study yerself. Do it; I’m off. <A pleasant night to 
you. I’ll not see ye to-morrow.” 

Florian sat silent until the sound of oars had been lost in the 
distance. It was such a night as the preceding one had been— 
the earth all darkness, the sky pierced with starlight, and a cool 
south breeze beginning to wake strange murmurs from the shore 
and the trees. A few clouds lay like shadows on the horizon, 
and above and below was that beautiful stillness, so beautiful yet 
so painful, like that which lay about the prophet waiting on 
Horeb’s rock to hear the still, small voice of God. It seemed to 

‘Florian that some, voice must be born of such an agony of 
silence ; perhaps it was born, and his ear too coarse to catch a 
sweetness so 


“ Fine that nothing lived ’twixt it and silence.” . 


Those were sharp words the hermit had uttered, and they 
shed a new light on the youth's mind. What an idea was this, 
that some men could be damned for studying medicine? Yet it 
was true, he had admitted when he found the proper sense of the 
words. And might not he be placing himself in such a position ? 
He was humbled to admit that, after all, he did not know him. 
self nor had studied the every side of his ambitions. How far 
was he prepared to go, in seeking position and a name? The 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them were sometimes 
easily bought by falling down to adore Satan. How would he 
withstand such a temptation? He hardly knew, but stole to 
bed crestfallen. 

The sound of the morning rain woke him from a very sweet 
sleep, but when that mournful patter reached his ears the con-: 
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versation of the preceding evening recurred to him and a deso. 
lation crept upon his spirit. He threw himself back upon the 
pillow and reviewed that sharp saying, “Some men politics will 
damn. I believe they will damn you.” Why? The hermit had 
refused to say, but left the enigma to be answered by himself. 

“T ama Catholic of rather a severe type,” Florian thought, 
“with a fair kndwledge of the faith and honest principles. My 
inclinations all run towards political life. 1 am a good speaker, 
have a good physical presence and considerable talent, and not a 
little local influence, all which, with health and determination, 
promise me high position. Why should the life be dangerous to 
the soul of me, Florian Wallace? Is there another life for which 
I am better fitted ?” 

That other could be but a retired life in Clayburgh with its 
safe but respectable dulness, and Florian dismissed it with a 
savage snort as he dressed himself. To look day after day at 
such a scene as yesterday’s, or a rain-storm after the fashion of 
the present ; to study its lights and shadows, and scrape one’s soul 
for a sentiment that would make these act on the mind again— 
bah! He felt instinctively it was no life for him. He got break- 
fast, lit his pipe afterwards, and sat in the open doorway singing 
hoarse melodies of defiance at the mists that were closing in 
around him and the melancholy murmur of the rain. How long 
and how often such a dismal scene had been played upon the 
island! Perhaps a generation previous a group of savages had 
sat in their'smoky wigwams on this very spot and looked grimly 
on such a rainfall, making weird fancies out of the mists and pre- 
paring charms against their fatal powers! And all these were 
dead! Linda wasdying! Old affections of his heart were dying! 
The very scene about him was showing symptoms of decay! In 
fifty years at most he too would be dead. What difference. then 
between him distinguished and influential and the unknown her- 
mit? Would wealth and station and influence be more than the 
simple pleasures of the solitude? And it was a doubtful matter 
if the statesman blessed by his country would stand as high as the 
hermit in the esteem of God! Well, well, what queer thoughts 
were these in a young man, properly the product of gloomy days 
and solitude! He let them take their course. They would 
not hurt him, and there were certain periods of the year when 
circumstances or passing disease would bring on just such 
attacks. 

The next day towards evening Scott made an unlooked-for 
appearance with a bright eye and a flushed cheek. . 
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“I’m goin’ to take possession of the bed,” said he, “and you 
must shift to the floor. I’m ill.” 

“Qh!” said Florian, quite surprised that the hermit should 
make such an admission, but asking no questions. Scott had 
taken cold and was in a fever, and the youth rejoiced that fate 
should have thrown them together ata critical time. He was 
handy about a sick-bed, womanlike in his gentleness and skill and 
power over his tongue. He made himself master of the situation 
at once and proceeded to treat the patient according to his own 
ideas. Had he discovered the true way of dealing with the her- 
mit? Scott made no objections to anything he said or did, but 
seemed rather pleased with him. 

He was sick until the third day, when he became convalescent 
and began to turn to the old routine of cabin-work—meal-prepar- 
ing, mending, and reading. It was raining still and the mists lay 
heavier on the island world, and Florian had by intense and 
desultory thinking wrapped his mind in mists so profound that 
he felt a positive desire to fly to the town. Wherefore on the 
fourth evening he announced his departure for the next day. 

“ And I hope,” said Scott, “that you got some benefit from 
close study of yourself, and that you can pretty well answer the 
questions ye asked me when ye first came.” 

There was some irony in the tone, but Florian felt that he 
was master of the situation for the present. 

“TI shall go to New York,” he replied, “come what may. I 
shall not trouble myself with much thought hereafter, for I find 
it confusing ; and as to studying myself, my blunders will do that, 
and my enemies and friends.” 

“Tf you wait to know yourself that way, my lad, very good ; 
your political life will be short.” 

“We must run some risks, Scott. Anyway, I have got 
enough of solitude, as I have of Clayburgh, and I see nothing in 
my strengths or weaknesses to tell against success in my chosen 
life. On the contrary I find myself longing for it; I can feel 
even now the fierce joy with which I shall plunge my loneliness 
and pain in the whirl of the mighty current. I shall be alone, [ 
suppose, and for a time grief-stricken, but life will be there and 
will; while you will fish and sleep in this prison and groan over 
your rheumatism. Before going it would tickle my vanity to 
know your estimate of my character, and a hint, just a hint, of 
that situation you spoke of the other day.” 

Florian had no expectation of receiving an answer to his im- 
pertinent request, and turned to the window through which he 
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could see a break in the cloudy’sky and the gleaming of a few 
stars. It was a dreary scene and his heart was full of its dreari. 
ness. * 

“I’m not anxious to disturb your good feelin’s,” said Scott. 
“You are bound for to go, and your blunders will teach you 
better than my words. I can fancy how you won't know your- 
self ten years from now, and I propose that when you go home 
to-morrow you sit down and write an account of yer present 
feelin’s and opinions, and leave it with me. I'll see that you git 
it to read ten years from date. You'll be surprised.” 

“Done,” said Florian eagerly, delighted beyond measure at 
this evidence of the hermit’s interest in him. “I'll make it mi- 
nute in essentials, my friend.” 

“T s’pose. All the worse for you, an’ maybe you'll not be 
astonished and ’shamed readin’ that paper in days to come. I 
had an idee of a man gentle and quiet, whose mind was jes’ like 
the water on a still night, deep, clear, sweet, and full o’ heaven 
an’ the bright pints in it; who’d settle down to a steady, pious, 
thinkin’ life, writin’ fine things for other people to read, comin’ ° 
nearer to God every year and bringin’ others along with him, till 
he’d be so ripe for heaven as to fall into it from this world, jes’ 
as natural as a ripe apple falls to the ground. I had that idee, 
but it’s gone, and I mentioned it jes’ to show ye what a stranger 
thought o’ ye.”’ 

“T’ll put that down too,” said Florian, thoughtfully, “and it 
might be interesting to read-at the same time as the other. I’m 
much obliged to you, indeed; but it doesn’t suit, and never 
would.” 

That was the end of the conversation. The hermit and Flo- 
rian retired to rest with their usual indifference to each other 
and in their usual silence; but the youth was so charmed at his 
fancied success in winning the solitary’s interest that he fell asleep 
thinking of it, and dreamed that the honest man rose in the night 
and, stooping over his bed, kissed him gently two or three times, 
as his father might. He was weeping, for the tears fell in a 
shower on Florian’s face, which set the youth laughing, he knew 
not why. At this he awoke. Everything was still save the 
patter of the rain on the roof, while the hermit was sleeping 
gently as a child. 
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CHAPTER X. 
“LO, AS ‘A DOVE.” 


FLORIAN returned from his solitude with a feeling of lofty in- 
difference for the world and everything in it. He had, more- 
over, a profound contempt for solitude in respect to men of his 
disposition, for, having gone out to ascertain by himself and with 
the aid of a sage of silence and loneliness his own tendencies and 
fitness for certain work, he had instead been perplexed and con- 
founded, both by his own meditations and the sage’s advice. He 
now arrived at the conclusion that he should go on in the path 
already chosen, nor turn aside even at the command of an angel. 

He found a suspicious lull resting on the home atmosphere of 
Clayburgh. Linda was quiet and happy, to judge from her man- 
ner and look. Billy and Mrs. Winifred had lost the feverish anx- 


iety of the week past. Ruth was placid, and Sara deeply involved 


inanew novel. Matters had fallen into the old routine sudden- 
ly, and it gave Florian a sharp pang of grief. If the lull was so 
complete, what would not be the coming storm? He had been 
very fearful and ashamed of his own calculating disposition, but 
there was no mistaking the sudden agony that seized him as he 
kissed Linda on his return. The blood leaped to his head in a 
blinding way, the tears pressed like a torrent to his eyes, but 
only a few drops fell, and dry sobs struggled in his throat and 
bosom. Did she understand the cause of such emotion? A 
tender, far-away look on her pale face, a luminousness that might 
have been from the cold external moon of the unknown world, 
a shadow in the sweet eyes that threatened at once to dim them 
for ever, was what had taken away his self-command so violently, 
and, as if it were but natural that he should so act, she drew his 
head to her .breast, and, placing her cheek against his soft hair, 
smoothed it with her delicate hand until the storm of grief had 
spent itself. When he looked up again both understood one an- 
other perfectly—Linda knew at last that she was dying ! 
Evidently Florian had never until this moment realized his 
coming misfortune. He was unable to speak without fresh bursts 
of grief, and was compelled to rush out into the open air to calm 
himself. There he met his father working at the garden, and in 
avery happy frame of mind, which his son’s manner at once dis- 
pelled. Billy sat down suddenly on the gravel, limp and spirit 
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less, every wrinkle smoothed out from terror until his face re. 
sembled a blank wall. 

“‘She’s dying! she’s dead!” he gasped. 

“No,” said Florian, “she’s all right. But in a week or two 
we shall bury Linda. O Linda!” 

That long-drawn wail of suppressed but exquisite anguish 
startled a lady who sat reading in the favorite arbor, and Sara 
appeared pale and frightened. Florian was pacing the gravel 
with hasty stride, while Billy threw handfuls of it over his per- 
son in mute despair. Seeing Sara, he flung some pebbles at her, 
mumbling anathemas, but she hardly noticed it in her terror at 
the scene. Then Mrs. Winifred chanced to stumble into view 
with her placid face and well-arranged hair, and for a moment 
was struck motionless by the tableau. She ran quickly and si- 
lently to Linda’s room and saw the girl smiling on the pleasant 
scene without, for the river was in full view from her window. 
What was the cause of the general grief? When she returned to 
the garden Sara had withdrawn and Florian was visible walking 
down to the shore. Billy still sat on the gravel and threw hand- 
fuls into the air, and over his wife when she approached. Not 
understanding the spirit of the thing, she could afford to laugh in 
her quiet way and inquire if the little bull were going crazy. 
Billy sprang to his feet and threw a double-handful over her. 

Mrs. Winifred retreated, sick at heart and quite unmindful of 
the gravelly appearance of her smooth hair. It was very clear 
to her now. Linda was dying. That was the echo which sound- 
ed in Florian’s ears like the steady tones of a bell, as he walked 
down by the river and allowed his eyes to rest on the quiet city 
of the dead which crowned the nearest hill. Henceforth that 
was to be Linda’s home!’ He sat down on the river-bank and 
moaned in agony, but he was quite composed when Pére Rouge- 
vin, passing by, touched him briskly and inquired after his 
health. 

“Your attitude,” said the pére, looking over the water in his 
absent-minded way, yet darting sharp glances at Florian mean- 
while, “‘ reminds me of poor Paddock, the builder, with his terri- 
ble face—you recall it ?—nose turned to the ears, one eye gone, 
mouth awry—” 

“| heard the story,” said Florian abruptly. 

“ Well, this Paddock was boarding at the Cape last week— 
you didn’t hear this, my boy—and one night had the pleasure of 
jumping into a bed out of which his bedfellow had politely re- 
moved the slats. He fell through in consequence, struck his 
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chin against the bed so violently as to draw blood, and cried out, 
‘Gosh amighty, Sam! light the lamp; I’m all disfigured.’”’ 

Florian laughed a little, very little, and rose. 

“Will you come up to the house?” he said. “ Linda, you 
know, is dying.” 

“So I believe. I can’t call now; Linda knows it, for I told 
her.” . 

“You told her!” cried Florian with a strong feeling of rage 
against he knew not what. ‘“ You—you—” he wished to say, 
' “sentenced the child to death”’; but felt its foolishness and was 
silent. 

“T saw she would not last much longer,” said the pére in his 
professional tones, “and so informed her. There was no one 
else to do it, and if 1 had told her she was to live she could not 
have taken it much better. Good day.” 

He was going off, but thought of something and returned. 

“It is a happy change for her, and I am really glad to see 
how well you all bear it. I wish I could tell you how sorry I 
am for your sake.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, pére,” said the young man, and bi 
would have said more but that a stentorian voice interrupted 
him. The squire was rolling towards them from the distance 
like an unwieldy ship ina heavy sea. He saw by their faces 
that there was calamity in the air. 

“So you got back,” he said to Florian, “and found Linda 
worse than ever. Dying? That’s tough. Poor little girl! 
I'd have given my whole head to any of these rascally govern- 
ments to save her. I was just going up with you, but I’ll wait 
I reckon, and strike company with Pére Rougevin. Flory, my 
lad, you know what you’re losing, but such a flower wasn’t made 
to grow in our soil; | made up my mind to that since I knew her 
first. I wish more of us could be like her; I do, by thunder!” 

“Thank you,” said Florian, and they parted. 

He was very cold and quite himself when he came into 
Linda’s presence again. 

“ How is Scott?” said she. “I have done nothing but dream 
of him since you left.” : 

“He sent you his very best esteem,” said Florian, “and is to 
call on you soon, and all the flowers and herbs and grasses the 
islands afford are to be sent you.” You have charmed him, 
Linda.” 

“I do not know why he has been so much in my thoughts 
lately, but his red beard and keen eyes have haunted me pleas- 
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antly for two weeks. Probably because you were there with 
him. And what did he say to you? You know you promised 
to tell.” 

“ He told me, very much like a fortune-teller, that I was cut 
out for a quiet life, and fitted to write beautiful things for the 
million. And when I told him my tastes ran in any direction 
but that he said many people are damned for studying medicine 
or taking up politics, and he thought I would be too.” 

Linda’s old nature, though softened by illness, rose up at this 
declaration and she laughed herself into a fit of coughing. 

“ Well, well! what an idea,” she said. “ But it is true in part. 
There are less temptations in such a life as this than in the life of 
a public man. And, O Florian! I want to be so sure of meeting 
you again that, whatever life you choose, be faithful to our reli- 
gion and true to God, and never forget Linda. I don’t care 
where I would be, I think I would feel so unhappy if you and 
they were not to meet me again.” 

He could say nothing, but clasped her hand gently. 


“ And what were your own thoughts?” she asked. “How 


did you follow out your idea of a retreat?” 

_ “You remember the crowd we saw at the revival camp- 
’ meeting? I have been in the condition of that crowd since I 
left, all turmoil and excitement, and my solitude put on so loud 
a personality before I left that.I was less at home than in a ball- 
room. I got enough ofthe wilderness. I prefer a prison.” 

She shook her head deprecatingly. 

“You made a blunder somewhere. You had no system. 
You were prejudiced from the beginning. Well, no matter.” 

Florian grew suddenly uneasy. He had something to say, 
and could not command himself to say it. She saw his emotion 
and understood it. 

“ You must not think,” she said, “that I am afraid or very 
sorry. to die, and if you have anything to say you must be very 
frank with me.” 

“ While we are together, Linda” —how very dear that name 
had become to him; that he hung onitas if it were sweetest 
‘music !—‘‘ whatever wish you have concerning me I would like 
to know and follow it.” 

“T will tell you all soon enough,” she said, and for the time 
she was too weary to speak*more. He sat beside her holding her 
dear hands and looking into the pallid face. Could this be the 
lively, cheerful girl of a month past? He could not realize that 
‘it was. The changes made by death were very painful. It had 
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robbed them of the dear girl even before the soul had fled, for 
this was no more the Linda of old times than a stranger. She 
fell asleep soon, and he saw how completely death had seized on 
her. The hollow eyes and parted mouth, the wasted hands, the 
feeble but labored respiration, were all eloquent of death. She 
slept sweetly, indeed, so sweetly that he could not help saying 
the angels were around her; but her eyes were only closed in 
part, and it awed him to see how she seemed to look on him with 
her senses locked in slumber. 

“Or do the dying really sleep? Is not the soul, conscious 
of its coming pain and disenthralment, hovering rather on the 
confines of life and eternity, and studying as one on a mountain 
the valley left behind and the valley rising into view ?” 

And this was death! And just like this one day he would be, 
pale and hopeless and helpless, thin, forsaken, the most neglect- 
ed and the most respected of his kind, his uselessness protected 
in the sight of man by the overstepping majesty of death. 

“ At least we are attended by a king!” 

Poor consolation! For then no remedy lay against the sting. 

The day after his return Linda remained in bed, and to her 
mother’s inquiry replied that she would never rise again. Mrs. 


. Winifred accepted the position in her quiet way, but her silent 


despair brought the tears into the girl’s eyes. 

“ There is no pain in dying,” she whispered, “but in leaving 
you, mother.” 

From that moment she began to fade gently—oh! so gently— 
that it seemed as if an angel, incapable of suffering, had come in 
her place to die. Florian did not leave her day or night. Ruth 
was often there, and Sara and Billy, and the strong-voiced squire, 
for she liked to see them all about her as in the earlier, happier 
time, and to hear their jokes and bright sayings and pleasant gos- 
sip, and to imagine that she was just going to fall asleep for a lit- 
tle while, and, waking again, would find them all just as she had 
left them. Every day came a bunch of forest treasures from the 
hermit, mosses and rare leaves, and bright red berries, and, rarest 
of all, tender bluebells and pink honey-suckle, which he had kept 
growing for her sake in favored places. He did not come him- 
self, but her bed was so placed that she had a full view of the bay 
and the islands, and often saw his canoe or yacht sie from one 
point to another. 

In the lonely nights Florian and Mrs. Winifred sat alone in 
the room, dimly lighted by the night-lamp, and talked or read 
to her in her waking hours. When it became painful for her to 
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‘speak, at length, she contented herself with watching him for 
hours, as if studying out some difficult problem. 

“Florian!” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“You will be very much afraid to die.” 

“T trust not, Linda.” 

“ But you will, I know, and I want to tell you that it is not as 
hard as we imagine. Only be good, do good, and it will be very 
easy.” ; : 

“T shall try with my whole heart, Linda.” 

“ You will not marry Ruth? She is so good, Florian.” 

“How can I,” he replied with some bitterness, “when my 
own good sense and hers, and Pére Rougevin, are opposed to it? 
If she be not a Catholic I must be a Protestant.” 

There was a pause, and she seemed to have fallen asleep. 

“You will not forget, Linda, that you are to tell me your 
wishes before—before— You said you would.” 

“T only want to be sure of meeting you all again,” she said. 
“You are very good, Florian, zow. Promise me you will never 
grow worse, only better; that you will never cease to think as 
you think now; that you will always remember Linda.” 

“Ts that all, dear?,’ he answered, with something like re- 
proach. 

* All!” she repeated. “Oh! the old, old spirit of confidence. 
If you do that, Flory, if you do that much—” She ended with a 
smile, and after a little added: “ Be careful of Sara; be kind to 
her, and save her if you can.” 

Those were almost her last words to him. Early the next 
morning Pére Rougevin anointed her and gave her the Viati- 
cum, the whole family and Ruth being present. She beckoned 
Ruth to her after the ceremony and whispered: 

“If you knew how sweet it is to die in this way you would 
not hesitate to become a Catholic. Dear Ruth, I shall hope to 
see you again; you were always so good.” 

Around the house that day fell the heavy curtains of death, 
invisible yet felt, and shedding everywhere a funereal sadness. 
Only one window was uncovered, and that was in the white 
chamber, where she lay with half-closed eyes drinking in the 
colors of the scenes she had so tenderly loved. The end was 
very near—so near that at any moment the light might fade from 
her face and the gentle breathing cease. Out on the blue waters 
the western sun was shining in a long bar of light broken often 
by the passing clouds, yet shining out every moment just as 
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right as before, and this shifting movement of the light occupied 


her attention. Mrs. Winifred alone was with her. In her meek 
way she supplied her needs and silently anticipated her simple 
wishes, and was so wrapt in her dying child that she did not 
hear the knock at the door without, nor its repetition, nor the 
steps which ascended the stairs and, entering the room in a quiet 
but abrupt way, suddenly presented to her the uncouth appear- 
ance of the hermit. Mrs. Winifred was rather exasperating on 
such occasions. She was frightened, and her face showed it; 
nevertheless she made no sign, and was meeker than usual when 
Scott rather imperiously waved her aside and took Linda’s hand 
in his own, 

So it happened Florian found him a half an hour later in the 
same position when Mrs. Winifred came to hurry them all to 
the death-room—for death-room now it had become, since Linda 
lay like an infant in the arms of the king at last. At last and for 
ever! There was no recall, no further hope. The girl’s face 
bore the new expression, the seal which God first placed on 
Abel’s young face, the protest of the body and the soul against 
sin’s merited punishment, the reflected light from the torch of 
death! Florian took her left hand and gazed composedly on her 
face. There was something strange in her manner; a strange 
glory or triumph rested on her lips; there was more color and 
fire in her cheeks and eyes; and now she turned from Scott to 
him and back again, looking, looking like one hungry beyond 
words to tell, and looking yet again until death suddenly caught 
her weak breath and, with a sob and a muttered sentence, carried 
it to eternity and God. The last words were: 

“Jesus, that we may meet again! Jesus.” 
And it was the first day of November, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining on the river and great clouds 
rising in the east, that Linda died ! 


CHAPTER XI. 


THAT WE MAY MEET AGAIN, 


The day after Linda’s burial it was snowing, and you could 
not see the houses on the next street. It promised to be a heavy 
snow-storm, but not unusual for that district, and the dwellers 
by the river settled themselves comfortably for six months at 
their warm firesides. The Wallace home was gloomy and disor- 
dered; its members were all hidden from one another's sight, for 
VOL, XL.—3 
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none could look in the other’s eyes and keep from tears, and 
Florian in his own room was busied packing clothes and books 
for an immediate departure to New York. He had realized the 
hermit’s predictions as to his own feelings. While Linda was 
living he would speculate mournfully on his own grief and her 
departure for heaven, and feel disgusted with himself for his 
calculation and: coldness. But Linda dead was another thing. 
To go about with the vision of that sweet face as it lay in its last 
narrow bed before him, with the moan of the Dies Irz and the 
falling, rough clods dinning the ear day and night, with the 
funeral train, the sobs, the prayers, the tears and loneliness pass- 
ing, always passing through waking and sleeping dreams, and 
the throb of that fearful bell which tolled the tidings of their 
loss—oh ! these were the circumstances of real grief—a grief that 
weighed on him like a mountain, and made him feel that life was 
something of a delusion and something still terribly real. Well, 
there was no help for it, and action was the only remedy. He 
had his affairs long since arranged. There was nothing left but 
to pack his traps and go, and he was working with feverish haste 
and unnecessary care. A knock at the door interrupted him, 
and his mother entered at his bidding, calm as usual and the hair 
smoothly arranged over the placid cheeks. She was nervous, 
however, and distressed. Did he know what had become of 
Sara? Seemingly she had not returned to the house after the 
funeral, and it was rumored that she was married to Mr. Buck 
the preceding evening. Mr. Wallace had heard it just then in 
the town, and was looking for an axe in the shed to demolish the 
pair if it were the truth. Florian could not but smile at Mrs. 
Winifred’s calm acceptance of the ridiculous facts, and thought 
she must have perceived their absurdity. 

“ She went to Ruth’s, probably,” said he. “ And who would 
blame her for leaving so lonely a house? But as to the story, 
don’t you trouble yourself with such nonsense.” 

Mrs. Winifred, however, did not like to think it nonsense any 
more than she jiked to doubt Florian’s conclusion. A view of 


Billy with an axe on his shoulder stepping off in the direction of - 


the episcopal parsonage depressed her and angered her son, but 
it had a contrary effect on each as to the truth of the report. 

“ Does father believe it?” said Florian. 

“He is going to inquire of Mr. Buck himself, seemingly. If 
the minister denies it, he will come back; but if he does not, Mr. 
Wallace will smash and cut everything in his way.” 

“Let him,” said Florian grimly. “If it be true, I'll second 
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him. Then, paying the damages will teach him how to use an 


” 


axe. 
Mrs. Winifred sighed and cast a meek look at the trunks and 


boxes scattered through the room. 

“Yes, I’m going, mother, at last,” said he. “There is nothing 
here to hold me, is there? And as soon as I get settled I shall 
take Sara to keep house for me until she gets over her folly. I 
would prefer her following Linda than Mr. Buck. A monument 
is more satisfactory over one than an episcopal meeting-house, 
even if it is—” 

He kicked things around noisily and drowned the short, 
sharp burst of grief that followed his sarcasm. The door-ham- 
mer was going vigorously when silence was restored, and Mrs. 
Winifred hastened to admit the callers. Her voice was strangely 
agitated as a monient later she called Florian to the parlor. He 
found her pale and trembling at the foot of the stairs, and shak- 
ing as if with ague. 

“Tt’s true, true,” she repeated. ‘“O Linda!” 

“What’s true?” said Florian roughly, as he threw open 
the door violently and strode in like an angry deity, frowning. 
Mr. Buck was there as painfully correct in costume as ever, and 
beside him Sara languished in her mourning robes. One glance 
was enough, but Florian pretended not to understand. 

“] thought it would be but fair,” said Mr. Buck, “to let 
you know of the relations which now exist between your sister 
and myself. We were married last evening at the rectory in 
presence of the officials and the leading members of my church, 
who understand the peculiar circumstances which led to the 
ceremony at so sad and unfavorable a time.” 

“Tt would have been better to have waited,” said Florian, 
aping a calmness he did not feel; “but I am not surprised, nor 
will any one be, I presume, with whom you are acquainted. My 
sister is of age. We would. have done our best to prevent what 
in itself is undesirable, but there is a satisfaction in knowing that 
matrimony will not be a means of increasing the number of con- 
verts for the future. Am I to understand that Mrs. Buck in 
adopting your name has also adopted your particular religious 
views?” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” said Mr. Buck vacantly. He was-not 
prepared for so cool a reception. 

“Mrs. Buck expressly stipulated that she should be allowed 
to attend her own church on alternate Sundays, and after consul- 
tation with friends it was allowed.” 
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“T congratulate you, Sara,” said Florian sadly, for this smote 
cruelly on his heart. ‘ We have done our duty towards you. | 
hope you will be happy. I am going away to-morrow for good, 
so good-by.” 

“Good-by,” said Sara, shedding a few tears. Her shallow 
soul was beginning to see that her brother’s generous nature and 
high motives had been sadly misunderstood. 

“I was intending to bring you with me,” Florian continued, 
smiling, “and have you preside over my house; but that plan 
must be laid aside. You will excuse me now, Mr. Buck; I am 
busy.” 

Mrs. Winifred came forward and_meekly congratulated her 
daughter, being somewhat encouraged by Florian’s admirable be- 
havior. Then they returned to the parsonage. 

But it so happened that as the door closed on them a short 
figure with an axe over its shoulder emerged from the snow- 
storm, and Mr. Buck was suddenly confronted with his angry 
father-in-law. Billy’s face was working convulsively, but he 
could not speak. He smiled villanously, and Mr. Buck, taking 
it for approval, was beginning a set speech, composed expressly 
for Billy’s benefit, when a blow on his stomach cut off wind and 
eloquence. 

“ This,” gasped Mr. Buck, “is violence.” 

“You divil!” sputtered Billy, and knocked off his hat. But 
it would be painful to describe the indignities to which Mr. 
Buck was subjected in a minute’s time by his wife’s father. 
Florian, coming to the rescue, found him struggling for freedom 
with a desperation which had deprived him of many articles of 
apparel, while over him, speechless and infuriated, Billy waved 
the bonnet and veil torn from Sara as she fled. 

“You are essentially vulgar,” said Mr. Buck, when his breath 
returned and Florian had assisted him to resume his clothing 
and safely retreat. 

The occurrence, though awkward, was a family affair purely, 
thanks to the falling snow, nor did any one ever discover just 
how the Wallaces received the defection of their daughter. 
Billy’s smothered relation of the affair was considered a pure 
effort of the imagination. 

The incident had a depressing effect on Florian beyond the 
power of words to tell. Hehad mastered himself very thorough- 
ly at a trying moment, but a physical weakness added itself to 
his mental desolation, and left this new sorrow very hard to 
bear. His packing was ended before night, however, and, having 
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despatched his boxes to the depot, he went on foot around the 
bay to Squire Pendleton’s. The squire was in his study smok- 
ing, and listened to Florian’s tale with much commiseration and 
delight. 

“It’s a great pity Billy didn’t use the axe,” said he, “and cut 
off his head, as those rascally governments wanted to do with 
me. I’d like to tell the story, but as it’s a family matter I sup- 
pose it won’t do? I thought not. But it’s a reflection on the 
family to have such a goose in it. Here, Ruth, come in and hear 
the news.” 

Ruth was passing in a room beyond and came to the door at 
her father’s shout. 

“You couldn’t guess,” said the squire. ‘“ Sara’s gone an’ done 
it at last; married the parson last night after the funeral, and 
Billy gave him a fearful lickin’ this morning.” 

Ruth was shocked so violently that she grew quite pale, and 
stammered out: 

“T knew they would marry; but Linda’s death, I thought, 
would make a difference. Poor Linda!” 

“ That hurt me most,” said Florian, with a wan smile; “ but it 
was done very respectably. The whole congregation was called 
in and consulted. If they did not marry then while we were 
taken up with sorrow it might become impossible to marry at 
all. The circumstances as they saw them justified the action.”’ 

“Not by a jugful,” quoth the squire, purpling. “ But then 
I forgot—” and he quieted suddenly with a laugh—“ almost any- 
thing justifies marriage in this country. I dunno but it’s better, 
too. These confounded old-country notions take half the fun 
out o’ the thing.” 

“There’s the rub,” said Florian. “ There’s the weak point of 
our people. They do so much just for the fun of the thing.” 

“ Now, you’ve remarked, Flory, Mackenzie was serious as a 
ghost. I went into the scrimmage for the sake of a high old 
time, and I got it.” 

“ Considerably higher and older than you wanted it, squire,” 
laying his finger on his nose to signify just how high and old 
the time was. 

The squire chuckled. 

“ Mackenzie’s in jail south,” said he, “and here am I. _Political- 
ly I’m dead and in jail, but just as soon as the thing quiets down 
I'm coming out in a way that'll not leave much breath in some 
people. Next year the sheriff's to be appointed. I’m going to 
be sheriff. Mark that, Flory, and that I told you so, And then 
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you'll see fun. They’ve laughed and snickered at me long 
enough. Lord! what a laugh they’ll have when I comeout. A 
grasshopper couldn’t hear it. And Buck’s been at the head of 
it. He’s your brother-in-law, Flory, I don’t forget that; but his 
jaw has been going and going, and his laugh’s been the loudest 
and longest, and so help me, I’ll sell him and his 'piscopals out 
before I’m six months in office.” 

“O papa!” said Ruth, smiling, “ how vindictive.” 

“ Vindictive !” snorted the squire, with a snap of the fingers, 
“Yes I am, but I don’t make no pretensions to any more charity 
than they’ve got, the hybrids!—cross between a Methodist and 
a Catholic, and that’s the meanest kind of a cross. If I was 
in Congress I’d prohibit °em. They’d have to be one thing or 
*tother, swing incense or rant. They ought not to be tolerated.” 

Florian nodded mock-seriously at Ruth. 

“There’s a specimen of the American citizen,” said he. 
“ Having been kicked out of England for ranting by the incense- 
swingers, he’s going to retaliate.” 

“ Turn about is fair play,” said Ruth. 

“ But this is a free country;” Florian replied. 

“Free country be—hem, g-r-r-r!” spluttered the squire, with 
difficulty crowding back an unruly expletive. “ There must be 
a limit to freedom.”” And seeing a curious expression on the faces 
of his two auditors he began to proceed more coolly. “ We can’t 
allow trash to overrun the country. We can’t have the simplic- 
ity of our people spoiled by the trimmin’s and fixin’s of ’piscopals. 
If they’re Protestants, let ’em stick to it ; and if they’re Catholics, 
let em hang on to the pope, and we'll know how to deal with 
‘em. But here they come chanting and whining with flowers, 
and robes, and candles, and bells, and crosses, and saying, We are 
not Catholics nor yet Protestants. We hate the Pope, and hur- 
rah for the constitution ; and that’s all there isto ’em. They’re 
hurting the morals of the people, and that’s good reason for ‘em 
to go.” 

“T told you he would come to that,” said Florian gravely to 
Ruth. 

“Why, papa,” said Ruth, “ you have been giving us the argu- 
ments of the Inquisition in Spain against Protestants.” 

“ Have I ?” said the squire in vague wonder and alarm, trying 
in vain to think of an escape from his dilemma. 

“Yes, you have,” said Florian, with cruel delight ; “ and you 
must now either eat your own words or swallow the Inquisition 
without sauce,” 
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“Well, you see, Flory,” said the squire desperately, “this is a 
new country, and principles and reasonings consequently take a 
new application.” 

The shout of laughter which followed this sentiment drove 
the squire from the room in shame and confusion. 

“You young folks don’t know anything,” he growled as the 
door slammed after him. 

“T am going to-morrow,” said Florian when they had done 
laughing. He was glad to have this opportunity of speaking to 
Ruth alone, and of discovering, possibly, whether fate had any 
more stones to throw at him. 

“T knew you could not endure life here,” she replied with 
much feeling, “ after so many sorrows.” 

“The one thing I most regret is that I cannot bring you with 
me, Ruth. You must know,” he went on hurriedly, “that a very 
little time should decide for you and me whether we part or 
unite forever. Ina year, if you say it, I will come back for you, 
Ruth.” 

“T fear I can never say it,” she answered quite calmly; “and 
I fear, too, we have been wrong in expecting confidently what it 
is God’s alone to give. I have studied your faith, and find I have 
no affinity with it. It is beautiful, indeed, but it does not seem 
to me to be the true one.” 

Fate had thrown its last missile. He was unable to speak 
for a few minutes, and it was so silent that the tickings of the 
clock seemed to be lances piercing the dead silence and his own 
soul ! 

“There is a year yet,” he said at length; “you can decide 
better at the end of that time, perhaps.” 

“Perhaps,” she repeated. Oh! she was. very calm in her 
statements, simply because she had gone over this scene many a 
time in the past few months. “But I think it would be better to 
end it now.” 

He was so pale and pain-burdened when she looked at him 
that her good sense faltered. 

“Have we ever really loved each other?” said he brokenly. 
“Do you know, Ruth, that if you persist we shall never meet 
again.” 

“T know it,” said she. “I will wait for a year, if you wish. 
We have been always under a restriction, you know, and I feel 
as if it made truth harder for me to learn, because you were to 
be the reward of my lesson.” 

“T release you,” he said, rising. “1 release you, Ruth, from 
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any obligation tome. You are right—you always were. Good- 
by—for ever.” 

They shook hands, and with this simple ceremony his first 
love ended. Was he tempted to go back to his paradise and take 
her as she stood, difference of faith included? The thought did 
occur to him, as would the thought of flying. With a sad smile 
at its impossibility he faced the dying storm, bearing something 
in his bosom that looked to his mind’s eye like a vast desert filled 
with aching pain. His feet turned unconsciously to the grave in 
the church-yard, and, falling upon it, he moaned: 

“QO Linda! all our good fortune went with you.” 

“Not all,” said the hermit’s voice near by. 

He looked up indifferently and saw Scott leaning against a 
neighboring monument. He was covered with the falling snow, 
and must have been out long in the storm. Feeling ashamed of 
such a display of weakness, Florian rose and staggered away in 
silence. What the hermit never before did he did then—stopped 
the youth and held him. 

“You're not yourself, my lad,” he said, with a touch of tender- 
ness in his voice. “And I am told you're goin’ away to- 
morrow.” 

“ Yes,” said Florian, “to-morrow. Thank God! I’m done with 
this place for ever. There is nothing here for me but graves. 
You see, Scott, I have lost them all—Linda, Sara,and Ruth. And 
the one nearest to me—isn’t it strange ?—is the little girl in her 
grave. Yes, I am going, and I wish it was morning and the 
whole place out of my thoughts for good. There’s not as much 
cool calculation in my disposition as I thought. I don’t care if I 
was dead.” 

“There’s a difference between dead and dying,” said Scott 
grimly. “You'd soon change your mind if death caught on to 
you. You forgot to give me that paper—” 

“T'll write it this very night,” Florian answered; “ my last 
will and testament of the old life, and then hurrah for the new! 
God! how completely we can be torn up from the roots and 
transplanted in new soil.” 

“ Bosh!” said Scott. “ You kinno more git rid of the old life 
than of yourself. You'll think of all these things for years, an’ 
you'll find them three women, an’ me, an’ the water, an’ islands, 
an’ boats, an’ things, twistin’ in your thoughts and promptin’ your 
will until yer dead—almost. You're a /eet/e apt to get senti- 
mental.” 

Florian said nothing, for a sudden daze came over his senses 
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and he leaned heavily against the hermit, with his face upturned 
to the snow-clouded sky; and it so happened that the hermit’s 
beard brushed his chin and the weather-beaten cheek lay for an 
instant against his own, 

“ Faintin’, hey,” said Scott. “ You'll have a spell of sickineeia 

“Not at all. I was just thinking of Linda’s last words. They 
are a good motto as well asa prayer: ‘That we may meet again.’ 
Good-night, Scott, and good-by. As usual, you are right. The 
old life shall not out for the new.” 

He went off briskly down the road. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





ANTIGONISH. 


“ CHANGE cars here for Antigonish and the Straits of Canso!” 
So sings the veteran conductor of the Intercolonial Railway 
train between Halifax and Pictou, as the morning express rushes 
up to the bustling station at New Glasgow. The train pauses to 
allow those of its passengers to whom the above intimation has 
reference to collect their ideas and their impedimenta, and dis- 
mount to wait twenty minutes in the draughtiest of waiting-rooms 
until the carriages of the Halifax and Cape Breton Railway come 
into view. New Glasgow is not a charming place in which to 
while away even twenty minutes; but if you come from Pictou or 
from Prince Edward Island you must perforce spend six dreary 
hours here and are likely to fall into uncomfortable musings. 

A few yards from the station an iron bridge spans the small 
river on which the town is built; on the other side of this river 
is a narrow track, where, at all hours of the day and night, a 
small, grimy locomotive, fairly draped in soot, crawls laboriously 
backwards and forwards, dragging equally sombre coal-carts. 
This is said to be the oldest railway in America. Tradition tells 
that two Highlanders, who had never before seen that triumph of 
modern mechanism, the locomotive, were once terribly frighten- 
ed by this coal-train. They were walking along the road towards 
New Glasgow when suddenly, with a hoarse roar followed by a 
series of short puffs, this black monster appeared to come out 
of the earth, and crawled slowly along in a groove between two 
banks of ashes, dragging a long line of “ coal-hoppers.” “ Sead// 
seall! Dondill, seall, tiodhlacadh an Diobhail !”’ cried Sandy, which 
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being interpreted means, “See! see! Donald, see the deyvil’s 
funeral !” 

Besides its great coal-mines New Glasgow boasts of many 
other thriving industries, such as glass-works, steel-works, etc, 
A short distance from the town, across the line of route of the 
“devil’s funeral,” is the Catholic church, and beside it a beau- 
tiful convent and schools, telling of the presence of the good Sis. 
ters of Charity, who here do a noble work among the children 
of the miners. The church is spacious and handsome, the style 
of architecture resembling that of the more modern Anglican 
churches. 

New Glasgow contains probably the “oldest inhabitant ” of 
the globe. Some years ago a miner, in detaching coal from a 
piece of stone in which it was embedded, broke the stone with 
his pick-axe. To his amazement out hopped two live toads. 
The stone was hollow and contained a little water, and, as the 
reptiles had neither mouths nor eyes, it would appear that they 
had lived by absorbing the water through the pores of their skin. 
One died on its exposure to the air and light; the other lived for 
some time, and then, as befitted the scion of such an old family, 
ended its days after the manner of the Duke of Clarence, and, 
still preserved in spirits of wine, gives evidence that thousands 
of years ago toads looked very much the same as do the toads 
of this Darwinian century. 

While we were meditating on all the history of all the ages 
that might have been divulged had one of these toads developed 
a woman’s tongue, the Halifax and Cape Breton Railway con- 
ductor shouts, “All aboard!” and off we go to the unknown re- 
gions of eastern Nova Scotia, ensconced in one of the cosiest car- 
riages possible. The railway enters Antigonish County from 
Pictou County by the Marshy Hope Valley, running along the 
base of Beaver Mountain on the south and skirting the south- 
ern extremity of Brown’s Mountain on the north. It emerges 
from Marshy Hope Valley and passes by Beaver Meadow on to 
James’ River, coming in view of a mountain called the Keppoch. 
This motintain extends far back into the country, and upon it are 
one or two villages and churches or “stations.” After a while 
we leave the Keppoch behind and come out into a more smiling 
landscape, where the fertile intervales wave their golden grain, 
and angry little torrents rush noisily along, clamoring in their 
eager escape from their mountain fastnesses. Here and there 
are ‘wonderful white hills, with a light tracery of hard-wood 
throwing their chalky cliffs into relief. Nearing Antigonish, we 
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see the grand outlines of the Sugar Loaf, and Brown’s Mountain 
gleaming russet and gold in the autumn sunlight, and towering 
over the sister hills that with them keep watch and ward over this 
“city of the vale.” Antigonish, the capital of the county of that 
name, is as pretty a little town as one would wish to see. From 
New Glasgow the grimy to Antigonish the fair and comely is a 
sudden and pleasing transition. The latter is one of those places 
that are always clean and neat and orderly. Yet there is one re- 
miniscence that makes me pause. It is sometimes muddy. But 
the mud is well-regulated mud: it seems to stick to the streets 
and has no foolish ambition leading it to adhere to garments, and 
shoes, and door-mats, and floors, as does the mud of Halifax. 
One has a feeling that when Antigonish has sidewalks they will 
be well-behaved sidewalks, and not tip up nor tilt down, but run 
along smoothly and look fresh and new for ages. Without wish- 
ing to belittle the green pastures of the highlands of Nova Scotia, 
after the manner of Mr. Warner, I may say that comparatively 
few people have much idea of Antigonish or of its eastern boun- 
daries. They might not rush madly across maritime Canada if 
sent to look’ for Baddeck, but until the last few years this charm- 
ing route for tourists was almost unknown; and, as the Boston 
traveller says in conceited wonderment, when speaking of the 
aurora seen in his midnight drive to Port Mulgrave, “these 
splendors burn and this panorama passes night after night down 
at the end of Nova Scotia, and all for the stage-driver dozing on 
his box from Antigonish to the strait!” Then the beautiful 
Bras-d’Or, and historic Louisburg, and other charming spots in 
Cape Breton had not become fashionable, and Antigonish itself, 
only accessible by post-roads or schooners, had not taken her just 
place among the towns of Canada. 

The population of Antigonish is about two thousand ; of these 
almost all are of Scotch descent, and the large majority are Ca- 
tholics—for it is a cathedral town and the home of the bishop of 
Arichat. The cathedral of Antigonish is generally admitted to 
be the finest ecclesiastical building in the maritime provinces, 
second only to the far-famed cathedral of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. It is in the Roman style of architecture, and is built of blue 
limestone and brick; it is one hundred and seventy feet long 
by seventy feet wide. The arched roof is supported by Corin- 
thian columns, its white and gold relieved by light touches of 
color. The chancel and numerous lancet windows are very fine ; 
indeed, everything about this cathedral of St. Ninian is on a 
grand scale and solid as well as beautiful. On the fagade over 
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the main entrance is graven the Gaelic Tighe Dhe (the House of 
God); and the house is worthy of its dedication. 

St. Ninian was chosen as the titular saint of Antigonish by 
Bishop Plessis in 1812. This prelate, according to his own show. 
ing, was very particular in looking up Scotch saints for his chil. 
dren in Nova Scotia. St. Ninian was the apostle of the south. 
ern Picts; he was the son of a prince of the Cambrian Britons, 
and went to Rome in early boyhood. After many years spent 
in the holy city he returned home to teach his countrymen. He 
built a church at Whittern, now in Galloway, which church he 
dedicated to St. Martin, whom he had learned to love in France. 
There he reigned as bishop, and from there he converted the 
Cumbrians and the southern Picts. He died on the 16th of Sep. 
tember, 432. In September, 1874, fourteen hundred and forty- 
two years after his death, this stately cathedral of the New World 
was consecrated and dedicated to his holy memory. 

Beside the massive and beautiful cathedral stands St. Francis 
Xavier’s College, a flourishing institution, taught by secular 
priests of the diocese. Across the road is St. Bernard’s Con- 
vent, one of the most beautiful houses among the many missions 
of the Sisters of the Congregation of Notre Dame. Up on the 
hill overlooking these religious institutions towers the palace of 
the bishop of Arichat. From its windows the view is beautiful, 
and the little town is seen in its best aspect. Here the saintly 
prelate lives whose wisdom, learning, and prudence have made 
him famous—the good and gentle Bishop of Arichat. From here 
he rules his immense diocese, containing nearly sixty priests, 
spending his leisure moments in literary pursuits. The Gaelic 
catechism just issued for the use of the diocese is from the pen 
of Bishop Cameron. 

Little places, like little people, are apt to think too much of 
themselves. And such is the case with this little country town. 
The name Antigonish signifies in the Mic-mac language River of 
Big Fish, and the metaphor may be applied to the towns-people, 
who in their own estimation are very big fish indeed. Their 
several callings are designated by the definite article: there is the 
judge, the doctor, the professor, the banker, and, acme of provin- 
cial greatness, the speaker ; for the legal gentleman who bears the 
proud title of Speaker of the Nova Scotia Parliament resides in 
Antigonish.* Here law and medicine run riot, asis the fashion in 
Canada, and almost every window shows a “shingle ” or a pestle 


* Indeed, the place itself is called ¢he town, to distinguish it from Halifax, which is the 
city, 
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and mortar. The shops are good, both as regards their architec- 
tural merits and the quantity and style of their contents. Lines of 
importation get a little mixed sometimes. For instance, I bought 
a “high art’’ copy of Blue Beard at a druggist’s! There is 
the usual book-store and fancy emporium—the rendezvous for 
mild gossip, where, if one loiters long enough, one may gauge 
the intellectual and artistic tastes of the place. Lawn-tennis is 
much in vogue in Antigonish, and a love of flowers seems gen- 
eral; the fair white houses rise up in the midst of blooming gar- 
dens, and the tennis and croquet lawns are shaded by vene- 
rable and cool-looking willow-trees, of the kind used by Rhoda 
Broughton as reading-retreats for her hoydenish heroines. 

A lovely little river runs through the town, and is spanned by 
one or two graceful bridges, which must be crossed to gain the 
most important spot of this town of thes, the railway station. 
Here twice a day is a scene of hurry and bustle and local im- 
portance—a very Babel of English, Gaelic, and French. “ How 
are you?” and “ How’s yourself?” ‘Ciamara tha sibh?”’ and 
“Ciamar a tha sibh-fein?”’ and “ Comment ga va-t-il?”’ etc., fill 
the air. There one sees all the celebrities and most of the oddi- 
ties. We were fortunate enough to travel with no less a person 
than an acquitted murderer. I use the term advisedly ; he was 
certainly acquitted, but public opinion held him as certainly to 
be a party to the murder. Driving towards the station, we saw 
the poor wretch washing his hands in the bright ripples of the 
“Big Fish” River, and possibly echoing the somewhat profane 
adjurations of that strong-minded Highland heroine, Lady Mac- 
beth. Our other fellow-passengers were a poor woman, very 
sick and weak, who had travelled home from the far, far West; a 
comely dame from Bayfield, which is the seaport of Antigonish, 
and distant about nine miles. Another and more frisky matron, 
on her way to Sydney, discoursed loudly about the gayeties of 
Halifax, in which she had been participating ; while a pale and 
serious clergyman, seated opposite, read his breviary in happy 
disregard of the latest gossip concerning Prince George or the 
comparative merits of the balls given by the general and the 
admiral. Behind this priest was a party of French people—three 
girls just returning from Boston, who had acquired the Bosto- 
nian accent and added it to their somewhat slender knowledge 
of English ; the effect was funny, and became funnier when they 
recognized in a stout Acadian, returning from shopping at Anti- 
gonish, an old neighbor who had not acquired “style.” As the 
train passes through South River district the view is most beau- 
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tiful. Cliffs of gypsum edge the shore, and lovely islets, all of 
gypsum, dot the water, with here and there ferns and vines, and 
little trees bending into the waves, forming a very fair landscape, 
Heatherton was our destination—a tiny village with a most 
exquisite ehurch all white and gold and inlaid wood, a gem of 
delicate and refined taste. The country round Heatherton is 
very rich and fertile, and settled by prosperous farmers, for the 
most part Chisholms from Strathglass, in Scotland—men of a 
clan that, unlike the dwellers in Antigonish, disapprove of a lavish 
use of the word ¢he, in fact, according to the judgment of clan 
Chisholm, the definite article is applicable only to four per- 
sonages: the pope, the queen, the Chisholm, and the devil! 
Attached to the parish of Heatherton is the Indian church of 
Summerside, where some of the descendants of the once mighty 
Souriquois meet several times a year for the exercises of that 
religion to which they have been so faithful. There are quite a 
number of Indian missions in the diocese, in some of which the 
red man seems to have retained his primeval simplicity. A 
good story is told of a surveyor in this country who, many years 
ago, was appointed to lay out some land at a place called Afton. 
He ran his lines, and ordered an Indian who was with him to 
drive stakes at given points. The Indian, maintaining that 
the stake was not in the right place but encroached on the 
Indian reserve, wished to drive it further back. The surveyor 
allowed him to proceed as best it pleased him; but what 
was the Indian’s horror, as he commenced driving the stake, 
to hear coming out of the innocent-looking piece of wood 
the words, “ Devil here.” At every stroke, back, clear and dis- 
tinct, came the words, “ Devil here”! And all along the more 
distant line, try where he would, his hammer elicited the same 
awful refrain. The trembling red man came back to the sur- 
veyor and reported what he had heard. The surveyor gravely 
accepted the fact, and suggested that he should try placing the 
stakes on the correct line. The Indian did so; they were ham- 
mered in without further trouble, and the Indians were guzte con- 
vinced that they were the trespassers. The surveyor, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, was an expert ventriloquist. 

In this neighborhood they raise an immense number of cattle 
for the Newfoundland markets. Within a circle of eight miles 
are the thriving parishes of Pomquet (from Pogumkek, an Indian 
name), a place chiefly settled by Acadians; and St. Andrews, the 
home of Father John MacDonell, a fine old Highlander, who has 
never preached an English sermon in his life. 
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Leaving Heatherton, the train calls at Bayfield, the seaport of 
Antigonish.* A little further on than Bayfield is Tracadie, an- 
other Acadian settlement on the shore. Tracadie, commercially, 
is chiefly celebrated for its oysters; religiously, for the monastery 
of Petit Clairvaux. Ina valley about two miles from the railway 
station live a large and flourishing community of Trappist monks, 
who work and pray, and are proprietors of a valuable and flour- 
ishing farm. There are forty-two in the community, governed 
by a mitred abbot, from whom we received the kindest hospital- 
ity. About halfa mile from the monastery stands what appears 
to be a rookery of old and tottering buildings, innocent of paint 
and gray with age. It is not inaptly named (if we may say so 
without irreverence) the Convent of the Seven Dolors. Within 
its humble walls nine poor old women represent a community in 
itsdeath-agony. Originally Trappistine nuns, founded by Father 
Vincent, a Trappist of holy memory, they did a good work in 
the neighborhood; but the first sisters died, and those who re- 
placed them were ignorant of even the rudiments of learning, 
unable to read or to write, and without the knowledge of order 
and routine necessary for the conduct of a religious house. So 
matters went on from bad to worse, until the bishop of the diocese 
forbade their receiving any postulants; and the poor old ladies 
live on in piety and simplicity, waiting for the summons that 
will give to these humblest of God’s servants an exceeding great 
reward. To describe the Trappist monastery and convent 
would take too much space; yet they are most interesting, the 
convent especially so. Tracadie has quite a large colored popu- 
lation, descendants of fugitive slaves who came to the country 
in 1814. . They are nearly all Protestants. 

The next place of interest is Havre-Boucher, so called from 
the circumstance of a Quebec captain being obliged to winter 
there in 1759, on account of the ice having formed too quickly to 
allow him egress. This pretty French village guards the en- 
trance to the Strait of Canso, the bright waters of Bay St. 
George laving one of its shores, the swift tide of the strait flow- 
ing past the other. 

The people go in for both fishing and farming. Here we 
were entertained by one of the most hospitable and popular 
clergymen of the Dominion—the Rev. Hubert Girroir. His 
piety and zeal were great, and his love for his race and their his- 
tory knew no bounds. Death has since stilled the warm heart 


* There is not sufficient depth of water in Antigonish harbors to allow of ships loading 
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and closed the bright eyes of this fine old man, but his good 
deeds outlive him, and his name will long be cherished in the 
Rearts of the Acadian people. 

Few who have not travelled in the Highlands of Nova 
Scotia have any idea of the large Celtic population scattered 
over the country from prosaic Pictou to romantic Louisburg, 
Antigonish County alone has a population of eighteen thousand 
and sixty; of these fifteen thousand three hundred and thirty- 
six are Catholics. Some of these people are the descendants of 
emigrants, others are descended from the soldiers of the High. 
land regiments that were disbanded. With but scant aid from 
the government these gallant and indomitable men threw them. 
selves into the work of clearing the forests and tilling the soil; 
most of them soldiers, accustomed to the desultory manner of 
camp-life, or fishermen whose daily occupation had been to cast 
their lines in the misty lochs of Inverness-shire or hunt for seals 
in the northern waters of the Minch, it is wonderful how they 
succeeded in the new role of hard-working farmers. They who 
were contemptuously turned from their crofts to make room for 
the Lowland sheep-tenders gave themselves heartily to the new 
avocation of agriculturists, and adhered to it with the tenacity of 
their race. To-day their descendants are possessors of “ cattle 
upon a thousand hills,” and have become a power in the land of 
their adoption. 

Pictou town, a pretty enough place when seen at a distance, 
has a very neat little Gothic church and a large and flourishing 
convent taught by the Sisters of the Congregation of Notre 
Dame. The popular parish priest of Pictou is the brother of 
the last incumbent, Father Ronald MacDonald, now bishop of 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland. This prelate, during his ministry 
at Pictou, built both church and convent, erecting the latter at 
his own expense. From Pictou to the boundaries of Antigo- 
nish County the shore, called the “ Gulf Shore,” is lined with 
Highland Catholic parishes—Merigomish, Lismore, Malignant 
Brook, and other names of mixed origin. Malignant Brook, 
though a name calculated to inspire awe, is a harmless place 
enough, and acquired its forbidding cognomen from its being 

the scene of wreck of a ship of war called the Malignant. It is 
either in connection with Malignant Cove or Lismore that 
there is a good story of Indian generosity and taste. The 
worthy pastor received one morning a visit from a Mic-mac, 
who brought him as a present a fine moose. After thanking the 
generous donor the good father said: “ But how shall I cook 
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it?’”. The Indian made answer: “ First roast him, then boil 
him,” and turned to leave the room; but, struck by a forgotten 
item in the recipe, he.came back, and, putting his head round the 
door, remarked: “ More better put a piece of candle with him, 
father—make him more richer!” 

Arisaig, the northern parish of Antigonish County, with its 
districts of Knoydart and Moidart, was the pioneer settlement, 
and around its history is a halo of unwritten deeds of bravery, 
loyalty, and faith. To quote from a sermon preached by the 
Right Rev. Bishop of Harbor Grace when he was “ Father 
Ronald” of Pictou : ey 


“In 1787 the first Catholic Highlander, the pioneer of faith, took up his 
solitary abode in the bosom of the forest primeval which then waved in 
unbroken grandeur on these shores.* In the territory included by the 
boundaries of the diocese of Arichat Catholics were at that period few and 
far between. In November, 1783, the Eighty-second Regiment, which had 
a large contingent of Catholics from the western Highlands, was disbanded 
at Halifax. None of these, however, had hitherto made their way thus far 
to the west. To these forlorn inhabitants of the forest in a strange land 
the consolations of religion were first carried, as often they had been to 
others in similar circumstances, by the irrepressible Irish missionary—a 
' character that perhaps had never before been more fully sustained than it 
was in the present instance by the zealous Father Jones. This was an 
Irish Capuchin friar, as learned as he was pious. Protected by the tolera- 
tion extended to him by Edward, Duke of Kent, he publicly exercised the 
sacred ministry at Halifax unmolested, and held a vicar-apostolic’s juris- 
diction over the extensive region laved by the waters of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The country, it is true, had, under the domination of France, 
an anterior period of Catholic history dating as far back as 1604. Few of 
the colonists of that period had remained, and fewer were the prospects, 
from the same quarter, of future colonization. . . . With the former settlers 
the Catholic religion was banished from Acadia, or at least was confined to 
the poor, dear, faithful Mic-mac Indians. Thus had the fruits of the first 
victory of faith gone. Could they ever again be retrieved? Did the last 
hopes of Catholicity in this country expire when the arm of ‘the French 
monarch had become powerless to protect it? No! ‘Behold the hand of 
the Lord is not shortened.’ How mysterious are the ways in which he 
brings about the accomplishment of the wise designs of his all-ruling pro- 
vidence! The invincible Highlanders who, on the memorable 25th of 
July, 1758, followed Wolfe to the conquest of the doomed city, were, in the 
hands of God, the harbingers of a new, a more glorious, a more enduring 
victory for our faith. 

“On the restoration of peace in 1763 the Highland regiments were dis- 
banded and offered by the imperial government free grants of lands in the 
most fertile portions of the provinces in which they had so gallantly 
served, But their predilections for their native straths and glens still 


* One John Ban Gillies, 
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chained them to the sweet homes of childhood. And who could find it in 
his heart to blame them? What son of the heather could of his free, 
will exchange his own ‘loved green slopes of Lochaber’ for the then 
inhospitable, unexplored wilds of America? Alas! the time at length 
came when the exchange was no longer a matter of choice but of dire 
necessity. The heartless chieftain has discovered that the raising of cattle 
and sheep affords larger profits than the letting of his lands to poor tenants, 
and forthwith he‘begins to eject them from the cosey cottages on the 
mountain where they and their forefathers for centuries had found shelter, 
This unpatriotic and inhuman policy was maintained in 1790. The year 
following saw the full tide of emigration rapidly ebb away from the 
‘Misty Isles,’ from the straths, glens, and mountains of Inverness, from 
Glengarry, Knoydart, Arisaig, Morar, and Strathglass. With the prudent 
forethought so characteristic of their race, these exiles kept together, 
Wherever they went they settled down in large groups. The first arrivals 
to this country colonized the parish of St. Margaret’s (Arisaig), and this 
was the humble beginning of the second epoch of Catholicity in eastern 
Nova Scotia. Hither the Highland immigrants were soon followed by the 
first Highland priest, the Rev. James MacDonald, of Morar, and in 1792 
their first church was built.” 


This Father James left Arisaig in 1795, and between that 
date and 1802 the people of St. Margaret’s depended for spiri- 
tual-care upon Father Angus McEachern, a missionary priest of 
Prince Edward Island, and afterwards the first Bishop of 
Charlottetown, who now and then visited them in his canoe. In 
the year 1802 God sent these faithful people a priest whose name 
will live for ever in ail the country side. Rev. Alexander Mac- 
Donald was born in 1754 at Cleanoeg, in Glenspean, in the braes 
of Lochaber. He was a man of commanding appearance and a 
brave and generous nature. Of him Bishop MacDonald says: 


“The dark horizon which had hitherto circumscribed the wavering 
hopes of the settlers was at once relieved of its gloom. He inspired them 
with his own manly courage and cheered them by the example of his great 
powers of endurance. Everything seemed the better and every heart 
lighter for his presence.” 


For fourteen years this pastor led his flock, ministering, 
preaching, exhorting, teaching, and helping them, loved and 
venerated by all. In the spring of 1816 he went to Halifax on 
business, and on the 15th of April he died in that city. 

Deep and heartfelt was the grief of his parishioners, sincere 
the sympathy of all who had known the venerable missionary. 
The admiral on the station offered to send a man-of-war with 
Father MacDonald’s body to Arisaig ; but, though sensible of the 
honor intended to be conferred both by the admiral and the 
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governor, the dead priest’s people declined the offer. A gallant 
little band of Highlanders, who had hastened to Halifax upon 
hearing that ‘“‘ he whom they loved was sick,” decided that no: 
strange hands should be the means of conveying their dear sog- 
arth to his long home. Carrying his loved remains on their 
faithful shoulders, those sturdy men started on foot, and night 
and day, over almost impassable roads, dense forests, and swollen 
rivers, they bore all that was mortal of their best earthly friend 
until they tenderly laid him to rest within the shadow of that 
altar the steps of which he had so often ascended to offer the 
Holy Sacrifice for the living and the dead. 

Not far from Lochaber is a parish called St. Joseph’s, where, 
under the shelter of the Keppoch Mountain, ripples a silvery 
little lake, its waves reflecting one of the prettiest country 
churches to be found in eastern Nova Scotia. The view trom 
St. Joseph’s Church is singularly beautiful, with its lake, moun- 
tain, and rich intervales stretching away as far as the eye can 
reach. In autumn the foliage here is magnificent, in all the 
bravery of crimson, russet, and gold. By the shore of St. 
Joseph’s Lake is one of those curious conical little hills where 
the fairies are said to dwell. A belief in fairies prevailed very 
generally among the Highlanders of old, and to this day it exists 
in the minds of their descendants. These small, grass-grown 
hills are named by them sin-shz//, the habitation of a multitude, 
or sith-eanan, from sith, peace, and dunan,a mound; and here in 
the gloaming the little people are supposed to hold their revels. 
The idea seems to harmonize with the landscape. The tourist 
might say with Kilmeny : 


“ She saw a sun on a summer sky, 
And clouds of amber sailing by; 
A lovely land beneath her lay, 
And that land had glens and mountains gray, 
And that land had valleys and hoary piles, , - 
And marled seas and a thousand isles ; 
Its fields were speckled, its forests green, 
And its lakes were all of the dazzling sheen, 
Like magic mirrors, where slumbering lay , 
The sun, and the sky, and the cloudlet gray, 
Which heaved, and trembled, and gently swung— 
On every shore they seemed to be hung; 
For there they were seen on their downward plain 
A thousand times and a thousand again, 

In winding lake and placid firth, 

Little peaceful heavens in the bosom of earth.” 
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The country for several miles around St. Joseph’s is called the 
“ Qhio”’—why, nobody seems to know. 

In Antigonish town the first settlement was that of Colonel 
Hierlihy and the soldiers of the disbanded Eighty-third Regi. 
ment. The government granted to each soldier one hundred 
acres of land and provisions for three years ; but after unsuccess- 
ful attempts many of these amateur farmers gave up in despair 
and left the place. Some of them sold their clearings; others left 
without even trying to realize money on their farms, which were 
afterwards sold to pay taxes. It is said that in those days two 
hundred and fifty acres of land were sold at auction for £2 115, 
7a.,and one farm was sold for a suit of clothes! 

The principal purchasers were Captain Hierlihy, Edward Irish 
Baxter, Ogden Cunningham, and several MacDonalds. To these 
were added in time two parties of United States loyalists, one 
of whom, Nathan Pushee, was said to be General Washington’s 
trumpeter. These people underwent great hardships. Pictou 
was their nearest market for supplies. There were no roads, and 
their only way of getting to it was along the gulf coast. This 
journey they often performed on foot. If they possessed a horse 
it was attached to a sort of vehicle constructed of two poles, the 
ends of which served as shafts ; these were connected with a few 
cross-pieces of wood. The harness was of straw, and, asa modern 
historian. writes, “ Many an honest countryman preparing to 
return home had the annoyance to find that the hungry village 
cows had eaten the harness off his horse.” As there were no 
roads, the meal-sacks were often the victims of the thick bushes 
through which they were dragged and it was usual for a driver 
to be provided with needles and thread to repair damages. In 
every possible way the early settlers suffered inconvenience— 
from scarcity of horses and oxen, from want of wool and cotton, 
from want of roads and mills and bridges; their sheep, when 
they got them, were in constant danger from bears and wild-cats, 
which infested the forests. These and mosquitoes were a cori- 
stant source of annoyance, and one year, 1815, the invasion of 
mice became a real plague. They made their appearance in the 
month of March, and stood not on the order of their coming, 
but came in thousands. The first contingent were succeeded by 
an army of smaller ones, and a deadly feud was kept up all sum- 
mer. It is said that on their march they packed down the snow, 
or, in local parlance, “broke the roads.” A track through the 
forest at that time was effected by what they called “ blazing 
it.” The journeys were very arduous.: Great economy was 
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necessary regarding the size and weight of parcels; the first 
wheat was brought by handfuls, and the man who introduced 
potatoes bought a bushel in Pictou, cut the eyes out of them, and 
brought them home in his pocket. As late as 1817 the mails for 
the whole of Antigonish and Guysborough were brought over 
Brown’s Mountain in the pockets of the postman. 

Near what is called the Town Point the early settlers found 
the remains of a small chapel, supposed to have been a hundred 
years old. Age had destroyed its walls, and the roof had sunk 
to the earth. Under it was a subterranean passage leading to 
the sea. Here were found several images. Tradition says that 
the bell, chalicé, and vestments belonging to this church are 
buried among the plaster caves on the shore, and the Indians 
affirm that on Christmas Eve, when “all things are in quiet 
silence and the night in the midst of her course,” the silvery 
tones of the bell are heard mingling with the plashing of the 
waves on the strand. This church was doubtless a relic of the 
old Acadian times, possibly of the pioneer Jesuits, Fathers 
Richard, Lionne, and Fremin, who first brought the glad tid- 
ings to this Ultima Thule. 

Dear, primitive old-fashioned Acadie! What though the 
splendor has gone from Ile Royale and the picturesque costumes 
from Grand Pré? Is not the whole land, from Louisburg to 
Cape Blomidon, dowered with a history of undying fame? The 
lions of England now float where the lilies of France were wont 
to wave, and the silvery notes of the sweet French language 
are heard in concert with the guttural sounds of the Gaelic 
tongue. 

Side by side, guaillean ri guatllean, with the descendants of 
the persecuted Acadians has risen a strong and stalwart race 
from the “true and tender north,” and Acadia is richer than 
ever in prosperity, in beauty, and in faith. For though 

“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was borne across the sea,” 
these loyal sons of St. Andrew who have “left their nets 
and followed him” have done much to insure peace and lib- 
erty in the exercise of that religion that was brought to their 
shores by the sons of Loyola in the bygone days of the old 
régime. 
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FEw nations possess a more extensive or more interesting 
ancient literature than Ireland. It may be safely said that none of 
the European languages, Greek and Latin excepted, contains an 
early literature of even an approach in quantity to the immense 
mass of ancient writings which remains in Gaelic to prove the 
wonderful literary activity of the Irish in medizeval times, or, to 
be more explicit, from the seventh to the fifteenth century. We 
use the word “ remains,” because the existing vast mass of Irish or 
- Gaelic literature is nothing but a remnant. There are evidences 
which cannot be reasonably doubted that by far the larger part 
of ancient Gaelic literature was destroyed in the almost unceas- 
ing wars which were the curse of Ireland from her very earliest 
historic period. It is. true that after the establishment of Chris- 
tianity the Irish, in their wars amongst themselves, seldom 
ravaged churches or monasteries; and as it was in churches and 
monasteries that books were not only written but kept, literature 
did not suffer as much from civil war as might be supposed. 
The two great causes of the destruction of ancient Irish books 
were the Danish and Norman invasions. The Norman invasion 
was much more disastrous to Ireland in the political sense than 
the Danish invasion; but the Danish was the one by which 
the most of her literary treasures were destroyed. Ruthless as 
the Norman invaders may have been, they were at least Chris- 
tians and professed the same faith as those on whom they 
warred; and a book, especially a book that treated of religious 
matters, was more or less an object for their veneration. With 
the ‘Danes it was quite the other way: they were pagans and 
hated everything connected with Christianity. Christianity is 
essentially a book religion, and the invading Scandinavian saw 
in every book an emblem of the creed he hated, and destroyed 
all of them he could lay his hands on. When one reads the 
chronicles of ancient Ireland and learns the almost inconceiv- 
able frequency with which every ‘seat of religion and learning 
was ‘plundered and burned by the Danes, he marvels how the 
remnant of early Celtic literature that we possess could have 
escaped destruetion, and by what apparently miraculous chance 
it was preserved. 

There is one historical fact which ‘painfully illustrates the 
horrors of Scandinavian ravages not only on the coasts of Ireland 
but of Scotland. The monastery of Iona, in the Hebrides, was for 
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several centuries the most important and most famous of all the 
early Celtic seats of learning and piety. It was founded by the 
famous Columb Cill in the latter part of the sixth century. It 
was the radiant centre from which the light of the Gospel was 
spread amongst the rude tribes of the north; pious monks and 
converted barbarians were alike emulous of worshipping in its 
holy fanes; the fame of its sanctity and learning spread abroad 
over Christendom, and the name of the rocky islet of Iona be- 
came almost as familiar as that of Rome. It wzs there, according 
to the opinion of the best authorities, that the wondrous Book 
of Kells, the most beautiful relic of illuminated art in the world, 
was written. But Iona was doomed todestruction. The maraud- 
ing Northmen burned it and massacred its monks; it was rebuilt, 
but was destroyed again and again, until at last it had to be com- 
pletely abandoned in the ninth century and the whole establish- 
ment removed to Kells, in Meath. 

The great secret of the preservation of so much of the litera- 
ture of ancient Ireland is no doubt to be found in the material of 
which most of the ancient Irish books were manufactured. They 
were generally made of vellum, which is in reality leather, and a 
rather indestructible substanee. There is no evidence that papy- 
rus was ever used as a writing-material by the ancient Irish. 
Vellum is very difficult to burn, and the Danes often found it so. 
We read in more than one place in Irish history that they were 
in the habit of drowning books, as the ancient chroniclers quaintly 
term the throwing into water of what could not be easily con- 
sumed by fire. Many of the most valuable and ancient Irish 
manuscripts must, judging by their appearance, have been res- 
cued from flood or fire more than once; for parts of them are 
so discolored and so black that at first sight none but one tho- 
roughly accustomed to the examination of such relics of antiquity 
would ever imagine that they contained writing of any kind, or 
that the blackened leaves, on which the unaccustomed eye can 
hardly trace a letter, were once bright with illuminated capitals 
and written with marvellous care and skill. 

The €lizabethan and Cromwellian epochs were hardly less 
disastrous to Irish manuscript literature than were those of Tur- 
gesius and Broder. Hundreds of invaluable volumes. that had 


' escaped the fury of the Dane and the hate of the Norman were 


destroyed by the soldiery of Elizabeth and Cromwell. Many 
books which we know to have been in existence down to the 
time of these rulers can be traced no further, and we are forced 
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barbarism and ignorance than the savagery of the “blue-eyed 
myriads from the Baltic Sea.” 

It is commonly believed by the greater part of Gaelic scholars 
and antiquarians that the Irish did not know the use of letters 
prior to the fifth century, and that St. Patrick not only taught 
them Christianity but the alphabet also. It cannot be denied 
that the very earliest existing monuments of literature, either in 
Gaelic or in Latin, that ancient Ireland can boast of were written 
subsequent to the time of Patrick. It is also certain that the 
most ancient inscriptions on stone that have yet been dis- 
covered in Ireland-cannot be assigned a date earlier than the 
fifth or sixth century. The oldest of these is supposed to be the 
one at Inchaquile, in the County Galway, written in Roman cha- 
racters on a monument erected. to Lugnathan, a nephew of St. 
Patrick. It reads thus: Lie Lugnedon mac Lemenueh—that is, the 
stone of Lugnzdon, son of Lemenueh. There can hardly bea 
doubt that the Roman letter, in its modified form popularly 
known as the Irish letter, was unknown in Ireland in early pagan 
times, and was introduced by Christian missionaries during the 
fourth or fifth century. Modern research-has put this matter 
absolutely beyond dispute; it is the opinion held by all the 
Gaelic scholars and antiquarians of the present day, and it was 


the opinion held by O’Donovan and O'Curry. But if we have to © 


admit that Ireland got the Roman letter from Rome, it by no 
means follows that the pagan Irish had not a literature and were 
not acquainted with the art of writing. There seems every rea- 
sonable cause to think that the only literary changes effected by 
the Christian missionaries in ancient pagan Ireland were a change 
in the form of letter employed in writing, and.a remodelling, 
sometimes amounting to an entire change, of the popular litera- 
ture. 

That the character employed by the pagan Irish was the 
Ogham there can be no reasonable doubt. Little as may be 
known about it in general, contradictory and different as may be 
the readings of any Ogham inscriptions that have been preserved, 
there is abundant monumental, historic, and traditional evidence 
to show that it was not only par excellence the character em- 
ployed by the pagan Irish, but, more important still, that its use 


was generally, one might almost say popularly, known amongst ~ 


them. There is hardly a tale relating to what is generally 
known as the “heroic period” of Irish history in which mention 
is not made of Ogham writings of some kind. To find proof of 
this the reader will only have to examine O'Curry’s magnificent 
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work, the best, most reliable, and most honest ever written on 
ancient Ireland—namely, the Manuscript Materials of Irish History. 
The author gives abundant evidence from Gaelic manuscripts of 
undoubted antiquity to prove that Ogham writing was not only 
employed but popularly known in ancient pagan Ireland. He 
also states it as his own belief that the benefits of the change 
from the Ogham to the Roman characters were not so great as 
one might suppose, and he gives good grounds for such a belief. 
In the first place, Ogham writing-materials were much more 
easily procured and much more simple than those necessary for 
writing the Latin or Roman letters; pen, ink, and paper could be 
done without, and, as Prof. O’Curry forcibly puts it, “No one 
could be at a loss for writing-materials as long as he had a piece 
of wood in his hand and a knife in his pocket.” The great 
trouble about the Ogham style of writing was that it was usu- 
ally written on such perishable material—namely, wood. No 
matter how immense the volume of pagan Irish literature might 
have been, the preservation of any considerable quantity of it 
would have been a sheer impossibility, owing to the nature of the 
material on which it was usually written. It must be confessed, 
however, that it is strange why Celtic savants have not given 
more of their attention to studying whatever remains of Ogham 
writings are still in existence. It is true that these remains 
are comparatively few and consist almost altogether of inscrip- 
tions on stone. These inscriptions are, for the most part, in 
avery bad state of preservation, and that puts an almost insur- 
mountable barrier to their true rendering. However, a conside- 
rable number of them remain; the Royal Irish Academy has 
casts of some fifty or more stones, engraved with Ogham inscrip- 
tions, found in different parts of Ireland, and there is an elaborate 
treatise on Ogham writing in one of the ancient Gaelic books ; 
but in spite of all it would appear as if no one now living knows 
how to read it, for some of those who have attempted to do so 
give entirely different renderings of the same inscription. That 
Ogham writing continued to be employed for centuries after the 
introduction of the Roman letter can hardly be doubted. There 
is a pure Ogham inscription on one of the most beautiful of the 
bronze brooches found in Ireland, and: which may be seen in the 
museum of the Royal Irish Academy. It has been correctly de- 
ciphered, for three or four savants have agreed as to its meaning. 
The inscription is merely the name of the person to whom the 
brooch belonged, and he was a well-known ecclesiastic who lived 
in the ninth century. Thus we see that there is abundant his- 
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toric and monumental evidence as to the general use of the 
Ogham form of writing in ancient Ireland; there is also a certain 
amount of traditional evidence about it which goes far to prove 
its almost universal use not only amongst the pagan Irish, but for 
many centuries after Christianity had taken root. Thereis hardly 
one of the more modern Ossianic stories and poems—commonly 
known as xuadk sgeula, or modern stories, to distinguish them 
from the more ancient compositions in a dialect which would be 
only partially understood at present—that does not contain some 
reference to Ogham writing. If one were to judge the age of 
these “ new stories” by the language in which they are written, 
they cannot be assigned an earlier date than the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. Even the common Gaelic of the present day 
is not without its traditional evidence as to the popularity of 
Ogham. There is one phrase quite common at. present amongst 
the Irish-speaking population of the west of, Ireland. A piece of 
news which some might think a secret, but which at the same 
time would be well known, is called sgeul air bhdrr bhata—lite- 
rally, “a story on top of a stick.”” The meaning of this is so 
evident that it strikes one at once ; it refers to ancient times. when 
memoranda, messages, and probably the orders or proclamations 
of the nobles or kings used to be engraved in Ogham on a staff 
or stick. These things all tend to prove the ancient popularity 
of Ogham, that it is the real Irish letter, and that O’Curry’s 
views as to the general knowledge of it possessed by the pagan 
Irish are founded on monumental, historic, and traditional evi- 
dence. 

Immense as has been the amount of ancient Gaelic writings 
translated within the last forty years—translations in which, un- 
fortunately, the generality of the Irish people take very little 
interest—it is only a very small part indeed of what remains to 
be translated. There are seven immense volumes of Gaelic mat- 
ter in existence known as the “ Seven Great Books,” and of these 
probably not the tenth part has been yet translated. The first of 
them, the Leabhar na h-Uidhre,or Book of the Dun Cow, is a com- 
pilation of the eleventh century. Then comes in order of anti- 
quity the Book of Leinster, compiled in the Abbey of Kildare some 
time in the early part of the twelfth century ; then comes the 
Leabhar Breac, or Speckled Book, compiled in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The other four—namely, the Book of Lecain, the Yellow 
Book of Lecain, the Book of Ballymote, and the Book of Fermoy—do 
not differ much inage from the Speckled Book. These old books 
are most heterogeneous in contents. They treat of almost every 
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subject under the sun. Religion, genealogy, history, wars, 
fairy-tales, romances, courtships, cattle-spoils, adventures, and 
other matters almost too numerous to mention find place in 
these gigantic scrap-books. When we contemplate the size of 
these old volumes we find that the term “gigantic’’ may be 
justly applied to them. Each of them—except the Book of the 
Dun Cow, which is only a remnant, the greater part of it having 
been lost—contains as much matter as would, if translated into 
English, make a book nearly if not quite as large as the Old Tes- 
tament. But the amount of matter in the Seven Great Books is 
very small indeed compared with that existing in a more scat- 
tered form in the libraries of Trinity College, Royal Irish 
Academy, British Museum, and many other public and private 
collections. The Royal Irish Academy alone possesses a thou- 
sand volumes of untranslated Gaelic matter. Most of this vast 
collection of manuscripts consists of what might be termed 
medieval Irish literature—that is, works written in language 
very little different from the Gaelic of the present day, but a 
great deal of it as early as the fourteenth century, and some pro- 
bably as early as-the ninth or tenth. That there exists a large 
quantity of valuable Gaelic manuscripts of unquestioned anti- 
quity in the public libraries of continental Europe there can be 
no doubt. A great many of them have been examined by Irish 
and German Gaelic students, but there is every reason to think 
that if a thorough search were made amongst the many collec- 
tions of books in the Spanish monasteries and religious houses, a 
large quantity of valuable ancient Irish books would be discov- 
ered. Spain was the land of refuge for the persecuted Irish 
Catholics of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Many 
Irish manuscripts of great value must have been brought there 
by the banished Irish priesthood and nobility. That there are 
many in Spain seems very probable, and it is generally believed 
by Irish Celtic savants that a search through the Spanish monas- 
teries would result in the discovery of a large quantity of impor- 
tant literary remains, and probably in the discovery of some of 
the missing books which are known to have been in Ireland in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, such as the Psalter of 
Tarah, the Cinn of Drumsneachta, etc. 

The Gaelic literary remains in the public libraries of France, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy consist principally of 
glosses on the Latin texts of religious books. They are not gene- 
rally of very great value from a literary point of view, but from a 
philological point of view they are almost beyond price, as they 
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furnish examples of perhaps the very most ancient forms of Gaelic, 
and some of them can hardly be assigned to a later date than the 
sixth and seventh centuries. It was from these abundant eyi- 
dences of early Irish learning and piety that Zeuss, the great 
German-Celtic scholar, compiled his famous work, the Gramma: 
tica Celtica. All the other Celtic scholars of Germany have com. 
piled their numerous treatises on ancient Gaelic grammar, if not 
entirely, at least in a great part, from these ancient glosses; and 
however uninteresting they may be to the general reader, they 
have largely contributed to popularize the study of Gaelic on 
the Continent of Europe, especially in Germany. 


The ancient Gaelic remains belonging to Scotland are, strange . 


to say, very meagre. It was the home of the Gael quite as much 
as Ireland was, and contained a large number of religious houses 
where Gaelic was the only language, at least the only cultivated 


language, spoken as a vernacular north of the Tweed. There . 


exists, however, but one ancient Gaelic book in Scotland, and 
that is the Book of Dier, a compilation of the tenth century, 
according to the opinion of the best Celtic scholars of the present 
day. Dier was an abbey in Aberdeenshire, and the book of that 
name is very small and consists of only a few pages of Gaelic, 
the rest being Latin. The Gaelic is merely a deed of some lands 
donated by the chief of the district to the abbey of Dier. The 
language is, of course, exactly the same as Irish Gaelic of the 
period. Scotch Celtic savants account for the paucity of ancient 
Gaelic literary remains in Scotland by saying that when the 
country was ravaged by Edward I. in the early years of the 
fourteenth century the English made it a point to'destroy all the 
records and books they could lay their hands on, and that the 
destruction of literature committed by the English during the 
few years when their power was supreme in Scotland was quite 
as great as that committed by the Danes during the two or three 
centuries when they had either entire or partial conttol over the 
greater part of Ireland. There are strong reasons for believing 
that the way in which the Scotch account for the scarcity of 
ancient Gaelic remains in Scotland is correct. The English 
king was most anxious to wipe out every trace of the ancient 
Scottish régime, which he hoped to supplant by one purely Nor- 
man; and there is no doubt but large numbers of Gaelic books 


perished during that short but dreadful period of early English . 


domination in Scotland. : 
The great defect in ancient Gaelic literature is the non-exist- 
ence of any great epic poem, or even story, in it, such as the J/ad 
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: in Greek, the Chanson de Roland in French, or the Niebelungen-Lied 


in German. One such poem, were it even the whole of the an- 
cient literary remains of Gaelic, would do more to popularize its 
study amongst the learned than all the vast mass of heterogeneous 
writings it contains. There is almost “any amount” of short 
pieces in prose and verse in ancient Gaelic, many of which are of 
wondrous beauty ; but one long poem or tale, however prosy or 
uninteresting it might be, would be of more value in a literary 
point of view than a hundred shorter and more brilliant pieces. 
There is, however, one great tale, or it might be called poem, 
jn ancient Gaelic; it is of undoubted antiquity. None of the 


- European languages outside of Greek and Latin possess any- 


thing so ancient. This is the Zain Bo Culigne, or Cattle-Spoil of 
Cooley. The time the story refers to is the heroic period of 
Irish history—the epoch of Cuchullin, Meobh, Ailill, Connor Mac 
Nessa, Connall Carnach, etc. These worthies were, for the most 
part, contemporaries of Julius Czsar and Mark Antony, and have 
left an unmistakable impress of their existence on Irish history 
and on Gaelic legend, chronicle, and song. The Zain Bo Cu- 
ligne has not been yet fully translated, but enough is known about 
it to convince the most sceptical that it contains many passages 
of the greatest power and beauty. Its defects are extravagance, 
both of ideas and language, and an absurd attention to details. 


_ These mar what in itself is a wonderfully dramatic poem, with 


an extraordinary and interesting plot, and which could easily 
have been made to rank with the great poems of ancient and 
modern times, had the author’s love for extravagance and detail 
not marred it almost completely. 

It would be impossible’in. one short article to treat of all the 
humerous pieces in prose and verse which have been translated 
from Gaelic during the last forty years. Many of them are 
worthy to be placed side by side with the most choice produc- 
tions of any age or any country. There are some which cannot 
be well passed over in silence; amongst the prose translations 
from ancient Gaelic, the Sick-Bed of Cuchullin and Onily Jealousy of 
Emir, tlie Battle of Math Rath, and the Battle of Moy Lena take 
the most prominent place. No matter how biassed against Gaelic 
one might be, a perusal of these not only very beautiful but very 
unique tales would go far to remove his prejudice. There was 
a time, and not very long: ago either, when an admission that 
Gaelic contained anything worth reading would cause all with- 
in hearing of the remark either to smile or shake their heads. 
But new and more just ideas are beginning to be rapidly de- 
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veloped about the worth of the ancient literary remains in Gae. 
lic; its study is getting every day more popular, and every 
new translation from it is received with steadily increasing 
interest. While credit must be given to O'Donovan as the 
pioneer in the movement which brought ancient Gaelic litera. 
ture into notice, O’Curry must not be forgotten in connection 
with it; from being a pupil of O’Donovan he became, towards 
the end, his master’s master, and now holds in the estimation of 
many first place amongst the Gaelic savants of the last genera. 
tion. At present, however, Germany is par excellence the land of 
Celtic studies, and contains probably more thoroughly trained 
Gaelic scholars than are to be found in all other countries put 
together. 

The last most important translation from ancient Gaelic has 
come, from the pen of the learned Mr. Whitley Stokes, who, 
though not a German but an Irishman, is decidedly the greatest 
living Celtic scholar, and’ probably one of the greatest living 
philologists as well. The translation in question is the Fé/eire, or 
Festival Calendar of Angus the Culdee. It is the longest and 
most important: poem in ancient Gaelic, and is most unique in 
conception and detail. One would imagine that an enumeration 
of the feast-days of saints would be about as dry and uninteresting 
a subject for a poet as the catalogue of the ships in the Jihad. 
But the old Celtic bard was more successful at the task than the | 
father of Greek poetry, and the reader can judge, from a few 
verses which will be given, whether Angus has made a “dry” 
poem of itor not. The Fé/eire is divided into three parts: a pro- 
logue; a catalogue of. the saints’ festivals for each of the three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year, making a verse or qua- 
train for every saint and consequently for every day in the year; 
and, lastly, anepilogue. The entire poem contains nearly five hun- 
dred verses, and is the most ancient existing in any European lan- 
guage, Greek and Latin excepted. It was composed about the 
year 795 A.D. The reader will very naturally wonder why such 
an important.poem was translated only a year or twoago. There 
were many reasons why the translation of this venerable relic was 
delayed so long; first amongst them being the blight with which 
the continuous harassing of misgovernment has afflicted the lite- 
rary, poetical, artistic, and scientific spirit of the Irish race. The 
work of translating it was one of vast labor and difficulty owing to 
the extreme antiquity of the language. Neither O’Donovan nor 
O’Curry felt himself quite equal to the task, which it remained 
for one of their pupils to achieve. Nothing can exceed the tho- 
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roughness and elaborateness of Mr. Stokes’ translation. Every 
item he could find in the still vast, untranslated mass of Gaelic 
writings that could throw light on the history of the period at 
which the poem was composed, or on the life of its author, is 
placed before the reader. Mr. Stokes has made no attempt at a 
metrical rendering of this remarkable poem ; the translation is as 
literal as it could be made. Here are a few quatrains from the 
prologue. The first stanza given is the first in the poem: 


“ Bless, O Christ, my speech. 
O Lord of Seven Heavens, 
Let the guerdon of devotion be given me, 
O King of the White Sun.” 


The poet thus sings of the honor in which the relics of saints 
were held : 


“ The soldiers who crucified them, 
Though strong were their battles, 
Their pains they are great, 

Their graves are unknown. 


“ Not so are Jesu’s soldiers : 
They have reached a radiant homestead ; 
Behind them their holy bodies 
Are in shrines of sparkling gold. 


“ Not known is Nero’s grave, 
Because he was not godly ; 
The world, with a multitude of people, 
Magnify Peter’s tomblet. 


“Though great the world’s kings, 
O man, thou seest 
A hundred, hundred times nobler 
In Jesu’s lowly servants.” 


The following refers to the ruin and abandonment of the an- 
cient seats of political: power in Ireland, and the rise of new 
seats of Christianity and learning : 


“Tarah’s mighty burg hath fallen 
With its kingdom’s splendor, 
But knowledge and wisdom 
Abide in great Ardmagh. 


“Rath Cruachan hath vanished 
With Ailill’s offspring of victory ; 
A fair sovranty above kingdoms | 

Is in Cluan’s city. 
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“ Allin’s proud burg hath perished 
_With its warlike host ; 

Great is victorious Bridget, 

Fair her multitudinous city.* 





































“ Eman’s t burg hath vanished, 
Save that its stones remain ; 
The Rome of the western world 
Is multitudinous Genndaloch. 


“ Paganism hath been destroyed, 
Though fair it was and wide-spread ; 
God the Father’s kingdom 
Hath filled heaven, earth, and sea.” 

The translation of this very remarkable and very beautiful 
poem was made for the Royal Irish Academy, and, it is fair to. 
presume, paid for from the small government donation which 
that institution is allowed annually. This circumstance accen- 
tuates one feature of the present condition of the Irish MSS. 
What a sad testimony it is to the misfortune a country suffers by 
the destruction of her national autonomy that the translation and 
publication of these glorious relics of a nation’s piety, civilization, 
and learning depend upon the niggardly grants of a government 
which is not only alien but unsympathetic, and which begrudges 
every penny it doles out for such a purpose! With a restoration 
of her national life, with an end to her prolonged and harrowing 
necessity to struggle for political and material reforms,. with her 
national ambition stimulated and all her magnificent energies 
aroused, we can fancy with what zest and pride Ireland would 
apply herself to this inspiring duty. 

It is to be hoped that enough has been now said to disprove 
the born-of-ignorance, most stupid, and often-uttered assertion 
that Gaelic literature contains nothing worth reading. That 
such an unfounded assertion should be made by any cultured 
person is bad enough, but that any cultured Irishman should be 
found to make it is infinitely worse. We must not, however, 
judge too severely those who by their early education and sur- 
roundings were left in complete ignorance of almost everything 
relating to the history of their country. With more knowledge, 
and consequently broader views, new ideas will be generated, and 
future generations of Irishmen will make up for the enforced, the 
pathetic apathy of those who preceded them as to their national 
language and literature. 





* * Kildare, now an insignificant village. 
+ Better known under the Latinized form of Emania. It was the residence of the pagan 
kings of Ulster. Its ruins remain, and are about two miles from Armagh. 
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A COUNTRY EDITOR’S EXPERIENCE. 


“ For my part,” remarks the brilliant Theodora to Lothair, in 
Disraeli’s novel, “ my perfect life would be a large and beautiful 
village. I admire nature, but I require the presence of humanity. 
Life in great cities is too exhausting; but in my village there 
should be air, streams, and beautiful trees, a picturesque scene, 
but enough of my fellow-creatures to insure constant duty.” 

I had not read Lothair when I became a villager, but I am 
certain that if I had known Theodora then we would have held 
views incommon. I too cherished a dream like hers regarding 
village life. A year’s practical experience, however, has shattered 
this dream ; it has floated away with many another fond illusion 
of youth. Not that, upon the whole, I regret my experience ; I 
became acquainted with a peculiar phase of life which otherwise 
would have been a blank to me; indeed, it seems much likea 
blank to me now. Still my experience teaches me to avoid this 
peculiar phase of life in future, and this I consider a very valu- 
able piece of knowledge indeed. 

My village contained all the ingredients for the “ perfect life ” 
which Theodora mentions. There certainly was air there (Theo- 
dora appears to think that this is not common to all villages), and 
then there were streams and beautiful trees, a picturesque scene, 
and enough fellow-creatures to insure constant duty. That is, if 
editing a weekly paper with patent outsides for the sole and es- 
pecial benefit of these fellow-creatures can be looked upon asa 
“constant duty.” The constant duty, indeed, resolved itself into 
a constant endeavor to induce these fellow-creatures to pay their 
subscriptions. But very probably Theodora did not intend to 
mar the serenity of her “ perfect life’ by editing the village paper. 
Nor do I believe that Theodora could have enjoyed her blissful 
rustic existence in all its perfection had she put up at a village 
hotel. One has a great deal to put up with in a case of this kind. 

It takes a very valiant trencherman, and one who hath an excel- 
lent stomach, to put up with it for any considerable length of 
time. I registered at the village hotel, and as I had taken up my 
bucolic life chiefly to gratify the whim of a rebellious stomach, 
which I had been led to believe would become peaceful and qui- 
escent under the influence of country air, it is no wonder that in- 


ternal discords soon drove me in search of pastures new. There. 
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is a dreary monotony about a country hotel table which casts its 
baleful influence even over the automatic female who attends to 
the wants of the guests. One wearies of the manner in which 
she day after day hoarsely whispers in one’s ear, “ Roast-beef, 
mutton, or weal’; and a little later, “ Appeberry pumpkinpie,” 
It may be well to explain that the meaning intended to be con. 
veyed by the last-named whisper is that you are to have your 
choice of three kinds of pie—apple, berry, or pumpkin. This 
guarantees a pleasing variety. One day you may dine on roast. 
beef and apple-pie, on another on mutton and berry-pie, and then, 
again, you can, if you desire, revel in “ weal” and pumpkins. Or 
with so large a selection you can attempt all the combinations of 
which the bill of fare is susceptible. Unfortunately for me, my 
impaired digestive organs rebelled then against pie in general, 
and as for veal, well it might be weal at dinner, but it was sure 
to be woe just afterwards,* so that I was, to say the least, some- 
what confined in my selection. However, I was soon fortunate 
enough to secure a couple of rooms in a prettily-situated private 
house. The family here would not allow the privacy of their 
table to be intruded upon, so I made arrangements to take my 
meals at a boarding-house close by. The village boasted a 
business college, and at this boarding-house several of the stu- 
dents of both sexes resided. Had I space I would like to deliver 
a tirade against these country business colleges in general. They 
are for the most part clap-trap institutions, run solely for the 
purpose of money-making ; garrisoned by an ill-paid and ill-edu- 
cated handful of teachers; and make all sorts of promises which 
they never pretend to fulfil, Raw country youths, often bearded 
rustics and grown-up women, deluded by the circulars sent to 
them, come to town to attend the college, in the fond belief that 
they will gain an extensive knowledge of business, and upon 
graduation be immediately presented with lucrative positions. 
Most of them return to their old lives sadder and wiser beings. 
Some time, perhaps, I shall have something more serious to say 
regarding the many moral flaws that one who has lived it can- 
not help detecting in the “ perfect life.” 

Such an awful and oppressive silence hung over the table at 
my new quarters that I was glad to beat a retreat within three 
days. At my right hand a great, silent, cross-eyed rustic 
munched and munched, and rolled his off eye at me in a way 
that was positively fearful. Among these children of toil a 


* Not the ‘east proof of the strange effects of village life is the fact that I can make a pun 
likc this. 
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person from the city is always an object of unpleasant suspicion. 
They seem desirous to forestall any possible airs of superiority 
which he may assume by audibly sniffing whenever he may 
express an opinion or a desire which they think peculiar to the 
city. The first day that I sat down to dinner I was treated toa 
piece of fried steak which the landlady dextrously harpooned 
from out an ocean of grease. I meekly suggested that for the 
future I would prefer my steak broiled. This remark, breaking 
in as it did upon the solemn silence, occasioned a general sniff, 
and the cross-eyed man glared at me defiantly. This peculiarity 
of taste immediately gave me a reputation for being “ perticu- 
ler.” A “perticuler man” is much scorned among village peo- 
ple, and is looked upon as a sort of epicurean dude. After three 
days of silence and fried meat I fled. But my reputation pre- 
ceded me. The first landlady whom I interviewed remarked: 
“Qh! you’re that ‘perticuler’ gentleman as was at Mrs. So- 
and-so’s. No,’ she said, with a scornful toss of her head, “I’m 
afraid we couldn’t suit you.” Out I went into the cold world 
again, feeling that somehow my former tastes and ways in life 
had been all wrong. My aversion to the hotel gave me courage 
to knock at another door, and I was again met with the charge 
of being “ perticuler”; but this landlady possessed more liberal 
views, was open to argument, and had moreover a thirst for 
gain. She was at length persuaded to attempt to suit my “ per- 
ticulerness” with broiled steak for a consideration. The fol- 
lowing morning I revelled in broiled chops, and went to my 
work with a more contented mind and stomach. But oh! the 
instability of temporal happiness. When I returned for dinner 
I was met by my new-found. friend, the landlady, who informed 


.me that I could not eat beneath her roof again. She said that she 


was very sorry to have to part with me so soon, but that one of 
her boarders was a widow-lady from whom she rented the 
house, and this widow-lady had an old grudge against the paper, 
on account of some uncomplimentary remarks which had for- 
merly appeared in that lively sheet concerning the widow-lady’s 
son, so that the aforesaid widow-lady had declared with wrath 
and decision that the editor of the paper should not again enter 
her house. It was in vain that I attempted to explain that the 
objectionable matter had appeared in the paper before my con- 
nection with it. The fates were against me, and I was obliged 
to return to the hotel, where I was received with silent scorn by 
— proprietor, who was cognizant of my futile attempts to leave 

im. 
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The widow-lady was not the only one who poured the vials 
of wrath upon my unfortunate head on account of publications 
in the paper of which I was entirely guiltless. I had hardly 
been in the office a fortnight before an irate countryman, fol- 
lowed by two strapping sympathizers, stalked into the sanctum 
in a defiant sort of manner which boded a disturbance of some 
kind. “ Where's the editor of this paper?” fiercely demanded 
the foremost man, gazing wildly about him. I informed him that 
I had the honor of filling that important position. “Wall,” he 
remarked, “I want ter know, and I’m goin’ ter know, who writ 
that article agin me in the paper.’”’ I answered him that I wasa 
new man in my position, and so could not give him any informa. 
tion about the matter, and moreover that I did not even know 
his name. Logic had no effect upon him, however; he only 
brought his fist down upon my desk with terrific force and re. 
peated, “ Wall, I’m goin’ ter know.” I felt a wild desire to jump 
out of the window, but restrained myself and mildly asked my 
interlocutor his name. “ My name’s Kelley,” he remarked, “and 
I’m goin’ ter know afore I leave.” I then found out from Mr. 
Kelley that the article in question had appeared some weeks 
before, but as this was the first opportunity he had had to come 
into town he wished to square matters then and there. I looked 
over a file, and sure enough Mr. Kelley had been pretty roughly 
handled by my predecessor in office, who seems to have been of 
an exceedingly acrimonious disposition. He had denounced Mr. 
Kelley in a terrific philippic, which would have done honor to 
the famous Mr. Pott of the Zatanswill Gazette. I then explained 
to Mr. Kelley at length that the man who had written the objec- 
tionable artiele had left the town, and that his whereabouts were 
unknown to me, but that if he would call again some time when 
the proprietor was in he might gain the desired information. It 
took a long time for this proposition to enter Mr. Kelley’s head. 
A painful silence ensued, during which he gazed at me hard and 
earnestly, and at length, to my intense relief, remarked: “ Wall, 
I reckon this is about all I can do.” He then wended his way 
out, followed by his two silent companions, and went into a 
lawyer’s office just across the street. I heard afterwards that he 
had some intentions of suing the paper for libel. But no con- 
scientious lawyer could advise him to pursue such a course. It 
would be very hard to collect even the slightest amount of 
damages from a country newspaper office. 

Everybody who came into town seemed to deem it a duty 
to drop into the newspaper office. Farmers would hitch their 
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wagons outside and come in to discuss crops and weather, often 

‘bringing with them, not their first-fruits but their largest, as of- 
ferings to that oracle—the editor. Of course, in the next edition 
an item would appear to the effect that Mr. So-and-so brought 
us in the largest apple, or potato, or whatever the specimen 
might be, that we have seen this season; and Mr. So-and-so’s 
heart would swell with pride when he read the item, for country 
folk take a keen delight at seeing their names in print. Nothing 
to them is so interesting as the local column in their paper 
wherein they see their own names and those of their friends, and 
there behold in cold type a record of the week's events, all of 
which they already know by heart. 

It is a very hard matter to persuade some of the old farmers, 
in particular, that they are in duty bound to pay for their paper. 
Most of them seem to imagine that by reading the paper they 
are conferring a favor upon the editor; that the debt, if anything, 
is upon his side. Perhaps it is, but then the editor must live. I 
heard of an old farmer who had taken a paper for years without 
making any return. At length a bill was presented to him. He 
gazed at it in great astonishment, and then indignantly exclaim- 
ed: “ Look-a-here, I’ve been supportin’ this here paper for eight 
years, and never had nothin’ of this kind poked at me afore; 
now you can jist scratch my name off your list; I won’t support 
you no longer”; and, boiling over with virtuous indignation, he 
stalked away. 

Another and numerous class of visitors to the office are the 
pedlars and prize-package venders who pass through town and 
village seeking what they may devour. The latter seem to reap 
a good harvest by deluding the country people into the belief 
that they are genial philanthropists, who not only give their cus- 
tomers the full worth of their money in the stationery contained 
in the packages, but actually throw in a valuable present out of 
pure good will. 

One day, while some alterations were being made in my 
rooms, I occupied a little room just behind the parlor in the 
house next door, where dwelt the aged parents of my landlady. 
While sitting in this room I could not help overhearing one o 
these prize-package spiders in the act of catching his flies. The 
old couple were sitting in the parlor when the spider ushered 
himself in, and in his usual bland style remarked: “I have here 
the very finest prize-package in the world. Every package con. 
tains one dozen envelopes, one dozen sheets extra fine note-paper, 
One penholder, and one pencil. Besides all this, which is more 
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than worth the money, every package contains a ticket which 
draws either a half-dozen silver spoons, a half-dozen silver forks, 
or a beautiful oil chromo, thus making a prize in every package, 
All this will cost you but the trifling sum of twenty-five cents,” 

“ I’ve got lots o’ paper and writin’ stuff,” said the old gentle. 
man, rather dubiously, “an’ I don’t want no oil chromo, but 
I might like some o’ them silver spoons; d’ye think I’d draw 
"em?” 

“O yes!” chirped the spider, “ all the chances are that you'd 
draw ’em; only one chance in twelve of drawing a chromo; just 
sold three packages to a lady near here, and she drew eighteen 
silver spoons.” ; 

“ Are they genuine plated?” cautiously put in the old lady; 
“would they last?” 

“O yes, ma’am! last you all your life (the lady was about 
eighty years old), heavy double extra plate, never get yellow, 
never wear out.” 

“I'd like to have some o’ them spoons,” repeated the old gen- 
tleman, “ but I’m afraid I’d draw one o’ them chromos.” 

“O no, sir!” answered the spider, “ not much chance of that; 
only one chance in twelve, remember! Only one chance in 
twelve!” 

“ Now,” remarked the aged wife to her consort, “ you went 
to see ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ all by yourself, and didn’t take no 
one. I think you ought’to buy a package.” 

“ Wall,” said the dutiful husband, “ I reckon you can give me 
one.” 

I heard the package torn open, and then the old gentleman 
read out ruefully, “‘ Number nine draws an oil chromo.” “But I 
don't want a chromo,” he said; “ you might as well keep it your- 
self.” 

“© no!” answered the spider magnanimously, “ you take 
what your ticket calls for; besides (in a soothing tone) these are 
very fine oil chromos, and you can wash ’em, when dirty, with 
soap and water, and make ’em look as good as new.” 

. “Won't you swap it off for some of them silver spoons?” 
queried the old lady. 

“O no! I couldn’t possibly do that, madam. Whatever the 
ticket calls for you get. But now, if you’d take a package, 
ma’am, I could almost swear you’d draw some spoons. Remem- 
ber, only one chance in twelve of drawing an oil chromo, and 
this is the first one drawn to-day.” 

“Wall,” said the old wife desperately, “give mea package.” 
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She tore open the package and read the little inscription on 
the ticket enclosed: ‘“‘ Number twelve draws an oil chromo.” 

The spider handed over another chromo, and, sweetly bidding 
the pair good-morning, went his way. 

“There!” gasped the old gentleman, “didn’t I tell you so? I 
knowed he was a cheat; saw a man on a train wonct took in just 
the same way.” ; 

“ Wall,” said his spouse fiercely, “I’ve got some experience 
anyway ; but I never will buy another, I never will.’”’ She put 
her head out of the window to catch a last look at the man who 
jingled their silver in his pocket, and saw him about to enter into 
her daughter’s house. “Oh! there he goes into Maggie’s,” she 
exclaimed with sudden energy ; “run in, get ahead of him, but 
don’t tell ’em we got sold, don’t tell em we got sold.” I heard 
the old gentleman rush out, slamming the door behind him, but 
whether the old fly succeeded in keeping the young fly out of 
the web I do not know. 

This old lady introduced me to a family whose table I graced 
until I fled back to the imperfections of city life. The family 
consisted of a minister's wife, whose husband had gone to Florida 
for his health, and who meanwhile added to her slender means 
by taking a few table-boarders, and two children, an over-grown 
boy and a little girl, With them was a certain Mrs. O—, a child- 
less widow, whose exact relation to the family was difficult to 
establish. She was, as I afterwards ascertained, no kin, but bore 
such an affection for the minister’s wife that she cooked and 
aided in the house-work as a labor of love, and was called by 
the children “ Aunty,” so that her position in the family would 
not be mistaken. 

The family had but recently moved to the village from a 
somewhat larger place. The minister had been sent to take 
charge of the Methodist church in the village by the conference, 
but was obliged to resign on account of his health and go South. 
His wife was a delicate and fragile woman, so that Mrs. O— was 
the main-stay of the house. The villagers, who scorned all who 
were not to their manor born, looked askance upon Mrs. O—, 
and shook their heads, and remarked under their breath that 
she was a very queer woman. Indeed, Mrs. O— would have 
been a puzzle anywhere, except perhaps in her own native place, 

. where, as she grew up with her surroundings, her good qualities 
would no doubt be recognized, and her eccentricities become a 
part of the place. She parted her hair on one side, had the air 
of a suppressed engine, and a laugh which fairly echoed among 
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the hills. But the more the villagers kept apart from her the 
more did Mrs. O— seem to feel it incumbent upon herself to dis. 
play her independence of spirit. She reminded one of the young 
lady of Lucca, 


“ Whose lovers completely forsook her; 
But she climbed up a tree, 
And said fiddle-de-dee, 
Which embarrassed the people of Lucca.” 


Not that Mrs. O— ever did anything so completely erratic as 
to climb a tree; but something in her manner suggested a con- 
tinual snapping of her fingers at the country folk, and a defiant 
fiddle-de-dee. 

Like the majority of people who dwell in small places and 
rarely visit large ones, Mrs. O— seemed to imagine that the eyes 
of the world were upon her native village, and that its great men 
enjoyed an universal fame. It was amusing to hear her institute 
scornful comparisons between her present place of abode and the 
great town she had left behind her—a place that could boast a 
population of four hundred more living souls; besides, as she 
often remarked, the cemetery of her town was a great deal larger 
and there were ever so many more folks buried there. Indeed, 
Mrs. O—’s native village deserved to be famous if all she related 
about it was true; but Mrs. O—’s remarks had to be taken with 
many grains of salt, for with all her good qualities she did not 
possess a love of truth for its own sake, but revelled in hyper- 
bole. Nothing could ever be told or happen of an extraordinary 
nature but Mrs. O— would immediately overmatch it by relat- 
ing a still more extraordinary event that had happened in her 
town. This lent an element of excitement to the table-talk, and 
spurred one on to draw upon the imagination for wild and im- 
probable stories. 

At the table of a minister’s family religion, of course, came in 
at times for its share of discussion. There was here that re- 
markable ignorance regarding the tenets of the Catholic faith 
which is not by any means peculiar to the natives of a village. 
Still, as Mrs. O— once patronizingly remarked, “I don’t doubt 
but there are some good people among the Catholics. There’s 
St. Bernard,” she exclaimed with an air of triumph at being so 


readily able to recall an example, “I’ve often seen pictures of. 


him and his dogs a-hunting folks in the snow. O yes! I reckon 
he was a very good man indeed.” 
Country people have a somewhat embarrassing way of dis- 
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cussing you before your face, using the personal pronoun. 
They will even argue matters of your individual tastes without 
appealing to you for a settlement of the point at issue. “He 
don’t like beans,” would remark some one at the table; “ there 
an't no use in offerin’ him any.” “Yes, he does,” would retort 
another. “ Well, 1 never see him eat any,” etc., etc. That I 
was able to keep my hands clean and white seemed to strike 
Mrs. O— with peculiar wonder. .“ Look at his hands,” she 
would exclaim ; “ I never seen a printer keep his hands so white.” 
Mrs. O— seemed to labor under the impression that I not only 
wrote all that was in the paper, but that I also printed it myself. 
I even think she held me responsible for the sentimental poetry 
which appeared in the patent outsides. The illusion that I 
printed the paper was, however, finally dispelled by the young 
man of the family. He was a very silent young man, of an ex- 
ceedingly morbid disposition, with large and melancholy eyes, 
like those of the cow he daily led to pasture. I noticed him 
prowling about the office once or twice, watching the progress 
of things with his curious large eyes. Soon afterwards, when 
Mrs. O— had again broken out in wonder at the whiteness of 
the hands of one who followed the printer’s trade, the young 
man put down a glass of milk he was about to quaff, and slowly 
remarked, with unutterable scorn: “He don’t do no work, he 
don’t do narthing but write.” 

Every now and then, of course, a “show ” would pass through 
the village, and ornament the fences with huge and gaudy pos- 
ters. A handful of complimentary tickets were always left at 
the office, in order to conciliate the editor and draw the venom 
from his pen. To Mrs. O—I always presented a ticket, for a 
show would have been nothing without her as one of the au- 
dience. The village people gazed upon the performance curi- 
ously but stolidly. Sometimes a village wag would throw a 
cabbage upon the stage, which would provoke a ripple of merri- 
ment, but the show itself rarely occasioned laughter. Mrs. O—, 
however, would enjoy it independently of the audience, in fact in 
asort of antagonistic manner, for when the audience was most 
silent Mrs. O— would become convulsed, and burst into such 
terrific peals of laughter that the attention of the audience would 
be entirely concentrated upon herself. But Mrs. O— possessed 
too much sang froid to be cowed by any number of reproving 
eyes; she would toss her head in a manner which seemed to as- 
sert that if the audience was too stupid to enjoy a good thing 
it was not going to influence her. Until the curtain dropped, 
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perhaps, her laugh would be the only one that would give a 
hearty welcome to the venerable jokes which the company 
would endeavor to palm off as new upon a guileless village au. 
dience who rarely saw a joke in anything. 

It is marvellous how little village people seem to know of the 
art of enjoyment. They go dully through forms of amusement, 
but the life and soul of pleasure is wanting. Church sociables or 
festivals were here an oft-repeated form. But they were neither 
sociable nor festive—/ucus a non lucendo, At these affairs the 
people gathered together mournfully and ate in silence and de. 
jection. The monotony of village life destroys joyful emotions. 
Here the butter seems evenly but very thinly spread all over the 
bread of life ; there are no sudden places thick with rich lumps, 
perhaps there are no entirely bare spots. Life seems always and 
ever the same. Those who enjoy intensely feel sorrow deeply. 
But these people seem to do neither. A festival or a funeral 
seems to be much the same thing, merely an occasion for gather- 
ing together and looking mournful. 

Even the dances given every now and then in the town-hall 
under the auspices of the Hooks, the village fire company, were 
a mournful sort of affairs. Nearly everybody attended, but very 
few appeared to enjoy themselves. Slowly couples would come 
straggling in, the men filing to the right and the women to the 
left ; then they would seat themselves upon long rows of benches 
ranged along the sides of the hall, and look silently into space, 
awaiting the coming of the orchestra. At length a tiny, hump- 
backed woman would mount the stage and seat herself at an 
organ, then a man with a cornet under his arm would ascend the 
steps, followed by another with a fiddle. A few scrapings and 
tunings, a wave of the fiddle-bow, and a nasal “ Gents! please take 
pardners,” and the dance would begin. It was a curious per- 
formance which they called “ Money-musk,” in which the dancers 
and the music seemed to be running a sort of slow race for 
second place. The sad-eyed gentleman with the fiddle would 
keep the revellers in mind of their various gyrations; and over 
and over again, above the noise of shuffling feet, his thin, nasal 
tones would pipe out: “Ladies on the one side, gents on the 
other”; “ Swing pardners”; “ Forward four, and docey-do.” And 
so the dance would go on in an unbroken monotony until the 
revellers’ “feet with the dances were weary,” and the music had 
become tired and uncertain. What wonder that with such sad 
forms of amusement the people were dull and knew nothing of 
the delightful art of entertaining each other. An intelligent 
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young Presbyterian minister, who had a parish in the town, told 
me that the hardest and most tiresome part of his work consisted 
in the calls he was obliged to pay upon his parishioners, who 
would become mortally offended did he not call at regular inter- 
yals, and yet had nothing to say to him when he did go his 
rounds. 

Of course there may be other villages in which Theodora’s 
perfect life is realized. Weare all such Philistines that we judge 
a very wide world by very narrow experiences. Still, a single 
experience will generally satisfy each one of us; a burned child 
dreads the fire. I have fled back to the imperfections and “ ex- 
haustion ” of city life, and no longer dream a dream of a peaceful 
and happy rustic existence. Life in its “ perfection” was stale, 
flat, and unprofitable ; the popular idea that country papers are 
not mines of wealth is by no means an erroneous one. “I edit 
my paper,” remarked a brother editor of a village sheet, “to 
support my reputation, but I saw wood to support my family.” 
Fortunately, 


“No child, no sire, no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery,” 


so that I was not obliged to resort to the wood-pile, but con- 
tinued to do “narthing but write” until I left behind me my 
once fancied Eldorado. Perhaps the Eldorado is not to be 
found in the city either; as we grow older and wiser we cease 
to look for it, at least upon this side of the Stygian River. We 
all become like the knight in Poe’s song: 


“ But he grew old, 
This knight so bold, 
And over his heart a shadow 
Fell, as he found 
No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado.” 


I have not grown so very old, and am only learning where 
not to look for Eldorado. However, I am certain that I shall 
not wander to another village in search of the “ perfect life.” 
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THE PIETY OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


I HAVE recently travelled through France from Dieppe to 
Marseilles; I have seen the French people in city, town, and 
country; at home, in church, in cafés, and in places of public 
amusement, and here are the impressions which that tour has 
left upon me. 

The government of France is infidel, but the French people 
are true to the faith of their fathers. Literature, art, and science 
are generally anti-clerical, but they represent only a very small 
portion of the thirty-five millions of French people. The press, 
with some brilliant exceptions, is either infidel or indifferent to 
all religion, but it does not influence the convictions of one ina 
thousand of French readers. The piety of the French people is 
deep, solid, strong. It enters into their daily life. It is a part 
of their national life. Paris is said to be bad, seductive, danger- 
ous. I did not seek for its wickedness, and therefore did not 
find it, for it is not of that rampant and reckless kind that dis- 
gusts the eye and saddens the heart in the streets of London. It 
has been said that French vice loses half its wickedness by losing 
all its grossness. We certainly are not shocked on the streets of 
Paris, as in London, by drunken men and women, ay, and chil- 
dren, making night hideous. 

Beneath the superficial gayety of Paris which fascinates the 
stranger there is a true spirit of Catholic piety and charity. 
Enter any one of the hundred churches that stand as enduring 
monuments of the pious generosity of the French people, and see 
the devout worshippers kneeling before the grand high altar or 
the numerous side-chapels and shrines—the lady in velvet by 
the laborer in his blouse, the gentleman in broadcloth by the 
poor servant-girl. Long before the votaries of pleasure have re- . 
covered from last night’s dissipation the pious Parisians are at 
early Mass. The following paragraph, by a clever American 
journalist who wrote under the name of “ Aguecheek,” applies to 
the French people to-day : 


“The parish churches of Paris, the churches of the various religious 
orders and congregations, and those numerous little temples which are so 
thickly scattered through the city, attract me in a manner especially fas- 
cinating. There is an air of cosiness and at-home-ativeness about them 
which cannot be found in the grander fanes. Some of them seem by their 
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architectural finish to have been built in some fine street or square, and to 
have wandered off in search of quiet to their present secluded positions. 
It is beneath their arches that the French people may be seen. Before 
those altars you may see men, women, and children kneeling, their lips 
scarcely moving with the petitions which are heard only in another world, 
No intruding tourists, eye-glassed and Murrayed, interfere with their devo- 
tions, and the silence of the sacred place is unbroken, save by the rattling 
of a rosary, or at stated times by the swell of voices from the choir chapel. 
These are the places where the real power of the Catholic religion makes 
itself felt more unmistakably than in the grandest cathedrals, where every 
form and sound is eloquent of worship.” 


But it is not this inner phase of Frepch life which the travel- 
ler sees who spends a few weeks in the gay capital, stopping at 
the Grand Hotel or Meurice’s, who spends his mornings on the 
brilliant boulevards, his afternoons in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
his evenings at the opera. The French life which is revealed to 
the generality of strangers is shallow, superficial, soulless. But 
that feverish life of the Bois, the boulevards, and the opera is 
very different from the real life of the French people. Yet it is 
this outside life of Paris which passes for the real-life of the 
French people, by which as a people they are judged, from 
which as a nation they are condemned. 

Paris is a city of startling contrasts. Behind those beautiful 
boulevards and splendid avenues which are the admiration of all 
travellers there are narrow streets filled with the hovels of the 
poor—that dangerous element of French society which, when 
driven to desperation by the want of bread, raises revolutions 
and overthrows governments. But French poverty, like French 
vice, loses all its hideous features, except in the last extremity, 
when it changes men into tigers and produces the frightful 
scenes of 1789, 1848, and 1871. 

I have been present at the Madeleine during a wedding; 
scarcely had the bridal party left the church when a funeral en- 
tered, and a coffin was deposited near the high altar, where a few 
minutes before a happy bride had stood. The vestments of the 
priests, the black clothes of the mourners, and the solemn De Pre- 

fundis were in strange contrast with the music, flowers, and tout 
ensemble of the wedding. The funeral procession passed slowly 


‘ out of the church, and I lingered before Signol’s masterpiece of 


the “ Death of Magdalen.” While I was studying the exquisite face 
of the dying penitent I heard an infant’s cry, and, turning in the 
direction of the baptistery, I saw a priest pouring the regenerat- 
ing waters of baptism upon the head of an infant. What I had 
that day witnessed recalled Chateaubriand’s striking thought: 
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“ Religion has rocked us in the cradle of life, and her maternal 
hand shall close our eyes while her holiest melodies soothe us to 
rest in the cradle of death.” 

Paris has been compared to a theatre, filled with gay com. 
pany, to whom the same grand spectacle is always being shown, 
and whose faces always reflect something of that brilliancy which 
lights up the gorgeous, never-ending, last scene of the drama. [ 
know that the play has its underplot of poverty and crime, but 
they shrink from the glare of the footlights and the radiance of 
the red fire that lights up the scene. 

Paris is France politically, but France is not Paris in any 
other sense. A successful revolution in Paris changes the gov- 
ernment of France, but the French people do not become repub- 
licans because Paris declares for a republic. Napoleon III. said, 
“L’Empire est paix.” But it was not so. The Empire began 
in blood and ended in blood. It was maintained by war—the 
Crimean War, the Austro-Italian War, the war in Mexico, and 
the Franco-Prussian War. France, whether regal, imperial, or 
republican, has always been governed by minorities. The Bour. 
bons reigned by the power of the sword, not by the will of the 
people. The Reign of Terror was the bloody work of an auda- 
cious minority. Napoleon said he found the crown of France 
lying on the ground and picked it up with his sword. He was 
the idol of the army because he planted his victorious banners 
upon every Continental capital from Madrid to Moscow. The 
people of Paris were dazzled by the sight of the spoils of Europe 
brought to adorn the palaces and galleries of the capital, and the 
national vanity was flattered by the glory acquired by France. 
But it was Paris in particular, and not France in general, that 
gained by the victories of Napoleon, and the people grew tired 
of supplying victims for the Moloch of war. The present so- 
called French Republic was the result of a Parisian outbreak, 
and does not, it seems to me, represent the sentiment of the 
French people. Some people are born republican, others have 
republicanism thrust upon them. The American people are 
pre-eminently fitted for a republican form of government. The 
French people are not—at least this is my humble opinion. 
With the French it is difficult to separate liberty from license. 
What kind of a republic is that which exiles a man because he is 
a member of a certain religious order? What kind of religious 
liberty is that which puts or requires the tri-color to be put on 
churches, with the motto of the men of September and of the 
Champs de’'Mars? The Revolution of 1789 began well in a mag- 
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nificent movement for the freedom of the human race. But how 
soon was all its early promise blighted, and what should have 
become wholesome fruit turned, like Dead Sea apples, to bitter 
ashes ! 

All through France the traveller is impressed with the num- 
ber of religious houses. While in Paris.I went to the mother- 
house of the Sisters of Charity in the Rue du Bac. Here there 
are six hundred of those angels of mercy, whose whole life is 
spent in visiting the sick, relieving the suffering, and consoling 
the dying. The whole world has been made familiar with the 
generous devotion of Florence Nightingale during the Crimean 
War, but hundreds of Sisters of Charity went from France and 
made sacrifices as noble whose names are unknown and whose 
deeds were not blazoned before the world. At Lourdes I visited 
the convent of the Poor Clares, whose whole life is one of pen- 
ance, mortification, and self-denial. Their food is coarse; they 
wear no shoes in summer or winter; they never sit down during 
the day or lie down at night; their convent is never heated, al- 
though the weather is very cold in winter. It was edifying to 
see young and delicate women living lives of heroic self-denial, 
but as my eyes wandered over the unfurnished apartment I read 
on the wall the motto of their order and the inspiration of their 
mortified life: “Jt zs better to live a few years of penance on earth 
and enjoy for ever the happiness of heaven.” In Marseilles I saw in 
one of the public squares a striking statue of Belsunce, the heroic 
bishop who, during the ravages of a plague which visited the 
city one hundred and sixty-five years ago and swept off nearly 
half of its inhabitants, spent days and nights with the sick and 
dying, and finally, by public prayers and processions, obtained 
from Heaven the cessation of the disease. It was of this holy 
and devoted bishop that Pope wrote: 


“Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop purer breath, 
When nature sickened and each gale was death?” 


The same spirit of generous self-sacrifice still prevails among the 
bishops and clergy of France—who are not a foreign or exotic 
growth, be it remembered, but Frenchmen of Frenchmen. The 
people know this, and are true to their priests in spite of the 
attempts of the infidel press to prejudice them against their best 
friends, 

Upon the loftiest height of Montmartre the piety of the 
French people is building a magnificent church in honor of the 
Sacred Heart, in atonement for the outrages and sacrileges com- 
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mitted during the reign of the Commune in the spring of 1871, 
All France is contributing to this work, and when finished the 
church of the Sacred Heart will be one of the most splendid 
in Europe. At Lourdes a beautiful basilica has been erected 
over the grotto where the Blessed Virgin appeared to Ber. 
nadette. I was present there at midnight Mass on Christmas 
Eve. Never have I seen a church more crowded with devout 
worshippers. They came from miles around—the peasants in 
their bright, picturesque costumes, people from the neighboring 
towns, visitors from more distant parts of France, together with 
the inhabitants of Lourdes and a few pilgrims from other lands, 
In winter not many strangers go to Lourdes, but I never visited 
the grotto, day or night, without seeing people kneeling before 
the shrine. In the spring, summer, and autumn the crowds are 
so great that all the time of the fourteen priests and all the 
capacity of the numerous hotels are taxed to minister to the 
spiritual and material wants of the pilgrims. It is then and there 
that the piety of the French people is seen in all its pristine 
beauty. In fact, a piety so simple, so fervent, so exemplary 
takes us back to the ages of faith. 

When at Marseilles I climbed to the top of the high rock 
upon the summit of which stands the elegant church of Notre 
Dame de la Garde. From its lofty height it seems to stand as 
the protector of Marseilles and the whole of fair Provence. The 
first sight that greets the voyager returning from distant and 
dangerous seas is the church of Notre Dame de la Garde, where 
perhaps his last visit was paid before leaving home. Here the 
mothers, wives, and sisters of the absent come to offer their 
devout prayers for the safe return of loved ones. Here may be 
seen the simple votive offerings of sailors and travellers who 
have been rescued from shipwreck and other dangers of the sea; 
the crutches of the lame who have made pilgrimages to this holy 
spot and been restored to health by faith and prayer; here, as I 
heard the sweet sound of the Angelus and saw the kneeling 
crowds praying before the different shrines, I knew the piety of 
the French people had not changed. In the quaint old city of 
Tours—where they speak the best French and spread the biggest 
dinners—I heard Mass in the house of M. Léon Dupont, whose 
saintly life gained for him the name of the Holy Man of Tours. 
He died only a few years ago, and was a beautiful example of the 
piety of France in these latter days, when loud-mouthed infidelity 
has made the world think that the land of St. Louis, St. Vincent 
de Paul, and the Curé d’Ars has lost the faith which has been 
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its brightest jewel from that early time when St. Remy told 
Clovis to “burn what he had revered and revere what he had 
burned.” The Holy Man of Tours possessed that faith which 
moves mountains, and he worked miracles constantly. He 
founded the devotion to the Sacred Face of our Lord, and at 
the Gospel side of the altar in his little chapel is a copy of the 
Divine Countenance which was left upon Veronica’s handker- 
chief, before which a lamp is constantly burning. 

Scattered through France, in every direction, north, south, 
east, and west, are sacred shrines of one kind or another, which 
speak better for the piety of the French people than the most 
magnificent churches of Paris. Even Protestant writers have 
been struck with the facility of the Catholic Church in adapting 
itself to the peculiar genius of various nations of the world. 
Other religions thrive more in one climate and could not live in 
any other. It has been truly said that Mohammedanism could 
never be transplanted to the snowy regions of Russia or Nor- 
way ; it needs the soft, enervating atmosphere of Asia to keep it 
alive; the veranda, the bubbling fountain, the noontide repose 
are all parts of it. Puritanism is the natural growth of a country 
where the sun seldom shines, and which is shut out by a barrier 
of water and fog from kindly intercourse with its neighbors. It 
could never thrive in the bright south. The merry vine-dressers 
of Italy could never draw down their faces to the proper length, 
and would be very unwilling to exchange their blithesome cai- 
sonetti for Sternhold and Hopkins’ version. But the Catholic 
Church, while it unites its professors in the belief of the same 
inflexible creed, leaves them entirely free in all mere externals , 
and national peculiarities. The light-hearted Frenchman, the 
fiery Italian, the serious Spaniard, the cunning Greek, the digni- 
fied Armenian, the energetic Russian, the hard-headed Dutch- 
man, the philosophical German, the formal and “ respectable ” 
Englishman, the thrifty Scotchman, the careless and warm- 
hearted Irishman, and the calculating, go-ahead American, are all 
bound together by the profession of the same faith, and yet 
retaining their national characteristics. 

_ Although, as we have seen, the piety of the French people 
is firm and deep and strong, still there is in Paris, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, and other large cities a tendency towards 


‘Scepticism on the part of some of the most gifted of the rising 


generation, and France badly wants at this time such eloquent 

and devoted laymen as Chateaubriand to proclaim the genius 

of Christianity and to show to the world that the Christian reli- 
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gion is not only excellent because it comes from God, but that 
it comes from God because it is excellent. Chateaubriand’s 
masterpiece, the Genius of Christianity, did more to restore the 
ancient religion of France than any other single influence. 
When the work was published in 1802 France had not recoy- 
ered from the baleful effects of the Revolution. ‘“ That beautiful 
country, whose people had once held so prominent a rank 
among the Catholic nations of Europe, presented but a vast 
scene of ruins, the fatal consequences of that systematic war 
which impious sophists had waged against religion during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. The Revolution had 
swept away in its desolating course all the landmarks of the an- 
cient society. Churches and altars had been overthrown; the 
priests of God had been massacred or driven into exile; asy- 
lums of virtue and learning had been profaned and !aid waste; 
everything august and sacred had disappeared.” It was at such 
a critical period in the history of religion and civilization that 
Chateaubriand, like one of. his knightly ancestors, entered the 
lists in defence of Christianity, and threw around it so many 
charms that even the most indifferent were interested. His state- 
ly eloquence, graphic description, poetical sentiment, and fasci- 
nating style delighted all readers and made Napoleon observe, 
“It is not the style of Racine, but of a prophet ; nature has given 
Chateaubriand the sacred flame, and it breathes in his work:” A 
general interest was called to the ever-ancient and ever-new re- 
ligion, which, says Montesquieu, “ whilst it seems only to have 
in view the felicity of the other life, constitutes the happiness of 
this.” The Genius of Christianity furnishes an incomparable pic- 
ture‘of the truth, beauty, and grandeur of religion, and is an ir- 
resistible answer to the shallow sophistries of the so-called’ mod- 
ern scientists, who, like the foolish man in the Bible, say there 
is no God. Religion has always triumphed over its enemies, 
and will continue to triumph because it comes from God; and 
God's work never fails. 

A country whose religion has triumphed over the infidel - 
socialistic teachings of a Voltaire, a Diderot, and a Rousseau ; 
whose religion is almost the only institution not destroyed by the 
Revolution of 1790, when the altars. of Almighty God were pro- 
faned and an infamous woman was publicly proclaimed the God- 
dess of Reason amidst the wild plaudits of a frenzied mob; whose 
religion has survived the evil influence and example of the first 
Napoleon ; whose religion grew stronger during the demoraliz- 
ing reign of the son of Philippe Egalité; whose religion has out- 
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lived the second Reign of Terror, inaugurated by the Paris Com- 
mune in 1871 ; a country whose religion has withstood the worst 
efforts of modern infidelity, atheism, and communism, seems des- 
tined ever to stand as a glorious example of unfaltering faith. 
Proclaimed the eldest daughter of the church more than a thou- 
sand years ago, France will probably bear that illustrious title to 
the end of time. 

As I stood beneath the majestic dome of the Invalides, and 
looked down upon the splendid sarcophagus that contains the 
mortal remains of the first, greatest, and most ambitious of the 
Bonapartes, my mind reverted to the closing scene of that rest- 
less life—far from Paris, far from France, far from the French 
people whom he claimed to love so tenderly, to the distant 
island where the fierce eagle was chained and made to eat his 
heart out. He, too, recalling his happy childhood, said he 
wished to die in the bosom of the church, in which he had al- 
ways believed, but whose teachings he had not always obeyed. 
The pope whom he had imprisoned sent him an Italian priest to 
hear his confession of thirty-five years of sin and blood and self- 
ish ambition. The dying emperor becomes a child again, makes 
an humble and contrite confession, forgives his enemies, receives 
the last sacraments, and’ dies with all the consolations of reli- 
gion. So it is with Frenchmen eyer—however bad they may 
live, they turn to the church and look for its solace, if that great 
grace is vouchsafed them, in their dying hour. 

Even Voltaire, whose whole life had been one long war against 
Christianity, sought in his last moments the consolation which 
the Catholic Church never refuses to the worst of sinners. Find- 
ing no comfort in his boasted philosophy, the dying infidel asks 
for a priest. The Abbé Gauthier, vicar of St. Sulpice, hastens 
to his bedside and strives to inspire him with hope in the mercy 
of God. Voltaire makes his confession, retracts his infidelity, 
declares that he wishes to die in the bosom of the holy Catholic 
Church, and asks for the last sacraments. But he, who has so 
long reviled God and ridiculed religion, is prevented by his infi- 
del friends from receiving the consolations of the church in his 
dying moments, and he expires in despair, crying out as the 
dreaded eternity approaches, “ Abandoned by God and man!” 

We have seen in our own day the illustrious Littré, whose 
Dictionary is a monument of literary talents and labor; Paul Fé- 
val, the novelist ; Sarcy, the critic; and many another straying 
son returning to the bosom of the church. Even the fiery 
Gambetta turned his dying eyes to his spiritual mother. 
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France wants to-day the eloquent voice of a Montalembert to 
stir the minds and the hearts of the young men to an apprecia. 
tion of their glorious birthright as children of the church; to 
answer infidelity by the mouth of Tertullian and the gentle Féne. 
lon, “You have nothing to fear from us, but we do not fear 
you”; to say to those who would deprive the ‘church of her 
immemorial rights, ‘“‘ We will not be Helots in the midst of a 
free people. We are the successors of the martyrs, and we do 
not tremble before the successors of Julian the Apostate. We 
are the sons of the Crusaders, and we will not draw back before 
the sons of Voltaire.” 





SHAKSPERE’S TRAGIC LOVERS. 


THOSE who have specially studied the delicacy of Shakspere 
in those of his dramas, the earliest written by him, wherein the 
sportive predominated, have been pleased whenever this quality, 
becoming more and more refined, approximated the tragic. 
They have been prepared, therefore, for the profound pathos to 
be seen and felt when he gould essay to bear witness to the 
sorest disappointments of mankind. It is proposed in this arti- 
cle to consider his treatment of the passion of love in its ex- 
tremest misfortune in the three periods, youth, manhood, and 
advanced age—the ardent, undoubting, unthoughtful love of 
young manhood and young womanhood, as in “ Romeo and 
Juliet” ; the conjugal love of the full man after the freshness of 
youth has departed, as in “Othello”; and the last love, the 
parental, as in “ King Lear.” 

Shakspere was now past his own extreme youth, and his 
native seriousness, deepened by adventitious circumstances of 
whatever kind, must predominate in the representations that 
henceforth he was to make of human life. What had been and 
what then was in his married experience to intensify the melan- 
choly of his spirit, if any of his contemporaries knew, they did 
not transmit. Yet whoever has read what little was ever 
known of this experience, especially if he has ever seen that yet 
respectable-looking house on one of the most prominent streets 
of Stratford-on-Avon, and afterwards walked across the fields to 
the village of Shottery, and entered the low-roofed, thatched 
cottage wherein, when a boy of eighteen, he was married to Anne 
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Hathaway, many years his senior, must think and speculate 
again of what he remembered to have thought and speculated, 
especially when reading those sonnets whose complainings, 
never understood, are the saddest, the most piteous to be found 
in all uninspired writing. 

Heretofore, yet in a business way as the lessee of theatres, 
he had excited laughter for every shade of sportiveness, from 
the broadest jests of clowns and wenches to the most delicate 
sallies of the high-born and cultured. And now, when, though 
but seven-and-twenty, he had been a married man near ten years, 
he will essay to excite tears of sympathy by portraying grief in 
those conditions wherein it is not to be borne, and urge to 
despair and to death those whom they have beset. 

The circumstances attending the inception of the loves of 
Romeo and Juliet are such as to render their attachment the 
more absorbing, irresistible, rapid, eager, and impossible to 
result otherwise than in quick disaster. We are not, and we 
were not, to be told of the causes that had led to the hostility of 
their families. For the purposes of the poet it was enough that 
they existed, that they were old—so old, indeed, that by this time 
the wrongs and revenges of each might be regarded as equal. 
It has now come, in accordance with the laws of time and des. 
tiny, that these hostilities are to have an end, and that end is to 
come by the sacrifice of innocent blood. This boy of the Mon- 
tagues and this girl of the Capulets, too young to feel any of the 
hereditary hatred of their families, each perfect in kind for the 
prompting of sudden love, are the more speedily involved be- 
cause of the difficulties and the dangers. It was consummate 
art in the poet when he made Romeo at first fall in love with 
Rosaline. This brief essay was a becoming preliminary to the 
instantaneous recognition of the superior charms of the daughter 
of the Capulet, and a learning of the courtly arts by which to 
make known such recognition. High art it was also to repre- 
sent Juliet as having been until now without love's experience, 
and therefore without power to resist its first assault. 

Yet, young as they are, they recognize the risk. Even before 
the meeting, when Romeo has consented to attend the masque- 
rade with Benvolio and Mercutio, his 


“Mind misgives 
Some consequence yet hanging in the stars 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night’s revels, and expire the term 
Of a despised life,” 
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So Juliet, appalled to find that her lover is a Montague, in. 
stantaneously springs forth into womanhood and muses: 





“ My only love sprung from my only hate! 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late! 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, e 
That I must love a loathed enemy.” 







































Yet such a love finds not an end amid such discouraging 
circumstances. There is no courage like that of love when it is 
young and innocent. The hereditary hatred of their families 
has only added another spur to their infatuation. The ardor 
of the boy, his recklessness of danger, his mad. pursuit of that 
girl of fourteen years, into whose mind on the morning of that 
very day thoughts of marriage for the first time have been put 
by her own parents—these are as irresistible as anything in the 
careers of Antigone or Alcestis. The poet took them both at 
the spring of the sentiment and the want that attracts and binds 
man and woman to each other, when the prospect of possession 
each by the other seems to make nugatory all preliminary risks 
and dangers, and compensate for all possible disasters. 

What a courtship was on that starry night, as the child, with 
the first consciousness of the love of man, stood in the window of 
her chamber while her new lover, unseen, stands in the garden 
below! 

On the side of his mother, Mary Arden, Shakspere had gentle 
blood, and his inheritance of gentility had been manifested in 
several of his creations. So it appears in the exquisite delicacy 
of this young girl in the midst of her new feelings. Literature 
must be sought in vain for a case in which there is so much all- 
pervading passion in girlhood joined with equal maidenly timid- 
ity and reluctance. The struggle between the frank avowal of 
a love that cannot be concealed, with the fear of being regarded 
too soon and too easily won, makes a case that not only the 
young but those who have far outlived the times of their similar 
experience are fond to contemplate. 


“Thou know’st the mask of night is on my face, 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 

For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 

What I have spoke: but farewell compliment ! 
Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say ‘ Ay,’ 
And I will take thy word: yet, if thou swear’st, 
Thou mayst prove false ; at lovers’ perjuries, 

They say, Jove laughs. O gentle Romeo, 
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If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully : 

Or if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 

I'll frown ‘and be perverse, and say thee nay, 

So thou wilt woo; but else, not for the world. 

In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond, 

And therefore thou mayst think my ‘havior light: 
But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 
I should have been more strange, I must confess, 
But that thou overheard’st, ere I was ware, 

My true love’s passion ; therefore pardon me, 

And not impute this yielding to light love, 

Which the dark night hath so discovered.” 


How touching the girlish, maidenly remonstrance in these 
words, and the pleading against a judgment which, in the ex- 
quisite bashfulness of her virtue, she fears that she may nave 
deserved ! 

After protesting against all oaths except “by thy gracious 
self,” and a brief, solemn dwelling upon the suddenness of their 
love, she dismisses him with this prayer: 


“ Good-night, good-night ! as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart as that within my breast.” 


We know that, strong as is the love in that young heart, it is 
held subordinate to that which a woman, however gifted, if a 
Christian and a gentlewoman, feels that she must regard as en- 
titled to a yet more devout and exalted service. For no man 
better than Shakspere understood that the joys of love, even 
those of briefest continuance, were not worth having unless they 
were such as had been licensed by the laws of God and of man. 

Yet such a sentiment, coming in such circumstances, must 
hasten the brief season of its fulfilment. Rapidly and tumultu- 
ously it comes on, as rapidly and tumultuously as it is destined 
to depart. In that brief season the feuds of these two great 
rival families were to be obliterated by the coalescence and the 
sacrifice of those two innocent young hearts. Yet the Muse of 
tragedy must have her costly sacrifice, and the young bride- 
groom and his bride, like the children of the Argive mother, 
meet their woful destiny and lie down to wake no more upon 
earth. 

In the deaths of Romeo and Juliet it is made to appear that the 
justice that is infinite was satisfied for the wrong-doings of those 
of whom they were the last and innocent representatives. It is 
pitiful but it is instructive to see these old men, hereditary ene- 
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mies, take each other by the hand, and wail and console each for 
his own and the other's dead. Montague raises a statue of pure 
gold to the daughter of Capulet, and Capulet a similar to the 
son of Montague. Costly as they are, they seem, and they are 
acknowledged to be, 


“Poor sacrifices of our enmity.” 


Two loves could not be more widely different than this we 
have just been considering and that of Othello and Desdemona. 
It is difficult to fix a limit to the admiration we feel for the 
artist who has represented in such phases the distinctions be- 
tween this “ first and passionate love’’ and that of mature man- 
hood. Not like the instantaneous infatuation of Romeo and 
Juliet, the love of Othello and Desdemona had been of studied, 
deliberate development. An inmate in the house of Brabantio, 
received and entertained there partly from admiration of his 
achievements, perhaps mostly from pleased contemplation of the 
interest that such condescension on the part of a powerful lord 
excited among the common people, the Moor had been wont to 
speak, after being led thereto, of his adventures on land and sea, 
without suspicion on anybody’s part that a sentiment different 
from the common was to spring between him and Desdemona. 
Totally unlike Juliet, who was captivated by youthful beauty 
and grace at the first impulse of the consciousness of sex, Desde- 
mona, after the lapse of time, found her heart’s affections follow- 
ing in the train of her admiration for this middle-aged hero, and 
- then, herself young, without experience of any sort except home 
existence, in disregard both of parental authority and the ex- 
actions of society, became his wife. An alliance apparently so 
unnatural the father, sustained by the common sentiment of 
Venice, attributed to the arts of magic until the disavowal of his 
daughter, when, overwhelmed with disgust as well as disap- 
pointment, he withdrew his prosecution, surrendered her to the 
fortune she had selected, and turned his back upon her for ever. 
It was an ill-starred marriage. The Moor, though a hero, was 
of a race despised by all in Venice, by none more than the high- 
born family whose daughter he had espoused. In such cases no 
mere individual merit can satisfy either old family pride or the 
demands of society. Amidst all the admiration for this especial 
Moor it had not been as much as dreamed that he would pre- 
sume to ally himself with the aristocracy of the fairest of Italian 
cities, the Bride of the Sea. Desdemona was yet too young to 
have imbibed very much of this pride of family and society, and 
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doubtless had been disgusted with the manikins who abounded 
in the circle to which she had been accustomed. Therefore she 
was drawn unconsciously and irresistibly to this barbarian, who, 
notwithstanding his advanced age and his tawny color, seems in 
the eyes of a simple young girl of more worth than all those 
whose only merits are that they are of the best blood of Venice 
and can show the images of any number of ancestors, great, rich, 
and illustrious. 

Now, it is not allowed to appear that Desdemona had been 
won solely by the recitals of the great deeds of the Moor, nor 
that there was not something about him which might attract a 
high-born maiden besides the record of his heroic actions and 
sufferings. Othello was not only a scarred warrior, but, al- 
though a barbarian, he was, after his kind, a gentleman. It does 
not appear that he had so informed Desdemona; for your true 
gentleman seldom talks of his ancestry, even when it has been of 
purest excellence, especially when in pursuit of ends that are as 
delicate as desirable. Yet he was of the best blood of his race, 
and therefore he could not have been without some of those 
graces of manner that in one and another form must accompany 
the walk and conversation of the well-born of every race. It 
was not, therefore, a love like the infatuated of Pasiphaé for the 
bull, or of Leda for the swan, that had won this fair Christian girl 
to the descendant of Ismael, but such love as a brave man may 
reasonably excite in a fair woman who may have been looking 
out for better examples than she has been able to find among her 
contemporaries and her equals in social life. That is a touching 
evidence of his social worth when, in discoursing with Iago of 
the opposition to his alliance, he says : 


“Tis yet to know—* 
Which, when I know that boasting is an honor, 
I shall promulgate—I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal siege, and my demerits 
May speak unbonneted to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d ; for know, Iago, 
But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 
I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea’s worth.” 


It could not greatly surprise that a man able to speak thus on 


such a theme would draw to him a young woman like Desde- 
mona. With such a man there could not be the shadow of an 
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idea in the woman who had become his wife that she had thus 
made any condescension. The few words employed in this con- 
nection show that but for his single love for this especial woman, 
the choicest of a foreign nation, he would not have thought of 
thus connecting himself outside of the race from which he was 
descended—a race, in his patriotic mind, the most royal of earth. 
Yet to those Venetians this great warrior, with the record of a 
thousand exploits such as the young men of Venice, even those 
of the best families, were incapable of performing, was at last—a 
Moor. Qh! this pride of the family. How many crimes, how 
many abominations, how much misery are to be laid at its door! 

If Desdemona had been older she doubtless had been influ. 
enced by such prejudices. As it was, she yielded to the first 
‘charm that came with such simple, natural, generous, noble, 
lordly approach—that resistless charm which the modest recital 
of deeds of valor and danger must exert upon a young, admiring 
spirit; and then, because she could not do otherwise, she be- 
stowed herself upon the weather-beaten, scarred, almost aged 
warrior. 

It was a marriage, we repeat, under not propitious stars. It 
was without the paternal blessing. The poet, with a delicate 
foresight of naturally tragic results, took away this auspice so 
benign to nuptial solemnization. The young virgin went from 
her father’s house without his benison, joined with a man 


“ Declined 
Into the vale of years,” 


of a race not only considered by her own as its inferior, but one 
prone to jealousy, which of all frailties is most fatal to conjugal 
prosperity. ° 

Yet, if no disturber come between, with such loftiness of soul 
in one and such single devotedness in the other, this wedded life 
may be safe, and even felicitous; and we may hope to see how the 
softening influences of the accomplished Venetian woman may 
subdue in time whatever has been left that is barbarous in the 
nature of this descendant of the kings of the desert. 

The character of Iago is one of the most consummate of 
human creations. Drawing a man the most abjectly vile of his 
kind, the artist, at an early stage in his work, seemed to feel the 
necessity to apologize for human nature in the person of this its 
worst representative by a semblance, or a pretended semblance, 
that villany so diabolic could not have been perpetrated without 
at least some suspicion of provocation. Iago, himself a married 
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man, husband of a woman that is of a levity not becoming a wife, 
had already learned to hate the Moor with the hatred that a 
mean spirit feels for the great and gifted. Yet we are spared 
the worst of the shock, and we are suffered to retain our incredu 
lity in the absolute diabolism of a human being by knowing that 
this wretch has been persuaded that he has some cause, as a hus- 
band, of resentment, or of possible resentment—a possibility 
springing mainly from the consciousness of his own unlimited 
inferiority, and which, with a spirit so abject, is as effectual as 
positive proof in dictating revenge. 

And now, if the “guilty goddess of harmful deeds” ever 
followed the career of conjugal life with a pursuit that was in- 
satiate in pitilessness, it was here. For the highest purposes of 
pathos there must be in the inception ‘perfect love and fidelity. 
And oh! what bliss is there in the union of a brave man and a beau- 
tiful woman when both are full of love and fullof fidelity. Onthe 
part of Desdemona, added to an absorbing love of her husband— 
a love won by the manfulness of his spirit, without other adven- 
titious accidents, as youth, beauty, grace, ardor, and social con- 
nections—there was the innocence which in its own pure, sweet 
atmosphere knew not and believed not either of enmity or other 
form of guilt elsewhere. One may read a hundred times over 
the talk between her and Emilia on the night of the murder, and 
he willadmire only more and more the man who thus could paint 
a mortal woman, and, while keeping her mortal to the last, make 
her so like the celestial. Surely female conjugal purity was 
never set forth in such excellent beauty. It is her ignorance 
and unbelief of evil that have made her so liable to be ruined 
and destroyed. 


“ Dost thou in conscience think—tell me, Emilia— 
That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind ?” 


The lower woman, the woman of the world, has to admit that 
there are exceptional cases, that all women are not like the spot- 
less who in her extremity thus interrogates. Yet she will not 
believe such things to be possible. This ignorance, this incredu- 
lity, this innocence have hindered her, until too late, from discov- 
ering what has so perplexed and estranged her husband; and 
when she has thus discovered, instead of indulging in resentment 
for her own wrong—a wrong, in her imagination, so foul that the 
poorest and most abject of women are incapable of deserving it— 
she only utters one sorrowful appeal in behalf of the innocence of 
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all her sex, and thus makes them partners and companions in the 
grief that she feels when she cries: 


“O these men! these men!” 


Yet do not these outrages subtract from her sense of conju- 
gal duty and affection. The poet rightly styled love woman's 
“whole existence.” None but one like Iago, possessed of a 
devil, could have failed to respond to her appeal : 

“ Alas Iago! 


Good friend, go to him. 
Here I kneel: 


If e’er my will did trespass gainst his love, 

Either in discourse of thought or actual deed, 

Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense 
Delighted them in any other form ; 

Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 

And ever will—though he do shake me off 

To beggarly divorcement—love him dearly, 
Comfort forswear me! Unkindness may do much; 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 

But never taint my love.” 


So, true to the honorable behests of her last condition, she 
gives instruction that her body when dead shall be wrapped, not 
in her virgin but her bridal robes, so that such witness, fragile, 
unsubstantial, mute though it be, of the loyalty that was unre- 
cognized and outraged in this life, might accompany her to the 
grave. 

Of all feminine creations of poets Desdemona is at the head. 
Yet the depth of the pathos in this great drama is not in the 
death of her. In the death of the innocent, even when wrought 
by violence, the sorrow we feel is subdued, I might almost say 
sweetened, both by remembrance of what was its most excellent 
beauty and by our own jdeas that, instead of being destroyed or 
hurt by death, it has been translated to an estate more fitted for 
its abode. The tenderest wish that we can make for persecuted 
innocence is that its suffering may not be protracted, but that it 
may soon be allowed to fly away to its native heaven. There is 
something, we know not what, in the quick, violent death of the 
innocent that, instead of repelling, attracts us, we know not how. 
We associate them then with those who have attained the crown 
of martyrdom which we have been taught to regard the suprem- 
est of earthly felicities. So have we thought of Agnes, sharing 
with Thecla, after the Immaculate, the chiefest distinction of 
purity; so of Cecilia the Blind, custodian of the Catacombs; so 
of Philomena, martyr of the Tiber, whose turbid waves bore up 
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her fair, chaste body, as, with a light above its forehead, it glided 
along to the sea. The very silence and apparent painlessness in 
the deaths of the young and the harmless will not admit the 
anguishing sympathy we feel when the experienced, the strong, 
the valiant, and the passionate are overcome. The birdling 
opens its tiny beak and chirrups before the robber as blithe and 
as pleading as when its parent has returned to its nest, and it 
dies without a quaver and without even a fluttering of its wings. 
Not so the eagle, experienced in warfare, rapine, and slaughter, 
who when meeting his conqueror, battles to the last, both when 
aloft and when prostrate, and death finds him rolling his fiery, 
unvanquished eyes and thrusting with his talons. Such a death 
we witness with tumultuous sympathy, and our very hair stands 
on end before the last, heroic, desperate struggle of one so brave. 

The poet, who understood well these varying influences, de- 
manded our deepest sympathy for the greatest sufferer; and 
herein he surpassed not only all other artists but himself. 
Othello had never formally wooed Desdemona. A foreigner, of 
a despised race, no longer a young man, never having studied 
nor desired to learn the arts that specially please women, he 
found himself, unexpectedly to himself, beloved of the first 
young woman of Venice, and soon thereafter her husband. If 
she had been wise as she was virtuous and fond she would have 
been enabled to understand and to thwart the arts of her own 
and her husband’s enemy. In the absence of all prudential pre- 
ventives, the inequalities of that alliance inevitably recurring to 
his own mind, aided by exterior insidious suggestion, began to 
frighten him. To a great, brave spirit fear is the most painful of 
feelings, because most incompatible with the consciousness that 
has made it what it is and has been heretofore its chiefest incen- 
tive. It thrills us to witness the struggles of a generous and 
naturally unsuspicious spirit with a subtle enemy on a field 
whereon it has had no experience, yet on which are things to 
fight for that are a thousand-fold more dear than all those for 
which the battles of a score of years have been fought and won 
elsewhere. How that generous spirit writhes amid the sense of 
incompetence for the exigencies of this new warfare, and even 
condescends to appeal against the injustice of their being de- 
volved upon him! 


“ Haply, for I am black 
And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have, or for I am declined 
Into the vale of years.” 
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Herein is a momentary humiliation, a shame-faced self-con- 
temning like that of the lion when involved in the toils that were 
invisible as they were innumerable. Yet the pathos becomes the 


more profound when, his native courage recovering its poise, he ° 


seeks to console himself by comparison of his own with the mis. 
fortunes common to the great. 


“Yet, ’tis the plague of great ones; 
Prerogatived are they less than the base: 
’Tis destiny unshunnable, like death!” 


Piteous beyond degree it is to see this fearful struggle in the 
bosom of a hero, and his conscious loss of manhood with the loss 
of honor. When he has bidden farewell to 


“The plumed troop, and the big wars, 
The neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, th’ ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” 


we know that he feels that this last defeat has undone the achieve- 
ments of a career unrivalled in glory and is remanding him to 
‘the lowest among the barbarians from whom he sprang. Hence- 
forth the struggle is most feeble and most vain. The vanquished 
hero, shorn of all his honors, descends to the level of the basest 
and most cowardly, and the arm that upon a hundred fields had 
slain or scattered in flight unnumbered hosts of marshalled men 
has for its last office the murder of the most innocent, the most 
trusting, the most loving, and the most beloved of womankind. 
No, not the last. There remains yet one more action for that 
mighty arm. And now pity has reached its extremest when the 
ruined man, murderer and widower, discovering his fatal mis- 
take, though comparing himself with the base Judzean who 


“ Threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe,” 


makes one brief, touching appeal for the commutation of men’s 
opinions by recital, not of the vast historic services that he has 
rendered to the commerce of the merchant-princes of Europe, but 
of a private action, where 


“In Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the state, 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 
And smote him—thus.” 
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And now let us consider briefly that last stage, when, having 
survived the passions that were contemporary with youth, man- 
hood, and constant age, the spirit of the old man leans for its 
last support upon the young, whose dependence upon him 
hitherto has developed what perhaps is the most powerful of 
human loves. King Lear was a noted exemplar of that sort of 
aged men, not very uncommon, who, in their overweening and 
always impossible desire to receive from their children as much 
affection as they bestow upon them, do violence to that tender 
relationship and become inextricably involved in mistakes and 
disasters. This is the most natural yet the most to be pitied of 
the infirmities of fond old age. Whenever, as in the case of 
King Lear, such desire becomes active, and the parent seeks 
among his children for the purpose specially and avowedly of 
rewarding those who seem to satisfy that impossible standard, 
he is sure, from the very nature of things, to make a most unfor- 
tunate choice. It was, therefore, not a mere fancy of Shakspere, 
nor of the old legend-gatherer from whom he borrowed the sub: 
ject of his drama, that this king should reject from his heart and 
ashare in his power Cordelia, who, among all his children, was 
the only one that responded dutifully to his affection. With such 
aman, who, as Regan afterwards said of him, had 


“ Ever but slenderly known himself,” 


now lapsed into dotage, making the usual mistake of senility in 
conceiting that he is wiser than ever before, unless ail his chil- 
dren be true to him and true to one another he is sure to be- 
come the victim of those who are not. The parent who makes 
such a choice, if it be abetted and ratified by the chosen, has 
made the worst choice possible, because choosing at all in such 
conditions is wicked and unnatural. 

If such things be true in ordinary families, how much more 
striking are they in the houses of mighty kings when the prize of 
such a contest is investment with 

“ Power, 
Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majesty.” 


For such a prize, when the inheritance is not to devolve ac- 
cording to ascertained, fixed order, rivalries for succession have 
begun usually before the father has grown old. The evil-minded 
have already been studying the arts to employ in possible con- 
tingencies, and parted from the filial piety which the aged value 
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more than all earthly possessions, even when these be kingly 
crowns. Even in hereditary kingdoms the reigning monarch 
and the heir-apparent seldom love each other, especially when 
the elder begins to be thought to be living too long. Mournful 
it is in the lives of the aged, especially if the places which they 
fill are much to be desired, that those who are to occupy them 
sometimes complain, if only in secret, that they linger in them so 
long. There are few things upon this earth more to be compas- 
sionated than the fond, vain yearnings of an old man for the 
loves that were inspired in his former time. It rends the heart 
to read, in that terrible satire of Swift, of the neglect and the 
contemptibility of those upon whom had been conferred the gift 
of immortality. Ludicrous as is the fate of Tithonus, yet to a 
thoughtful mind it is sad to contemplate the aged lover of Au- 
rora, when, after having survived the contemporaries of his 
every stage, and having lost youth, virility, courage, he pleaded 
to give back the boon that had been granted to his request, and 
the goddess, who could not comply, gave him in derision the 
metamorphose of a grasshopper. It is interesting to read, in 
Cicero’s De Senectute, of the domestic rule of the aged Appius 
Claudius; but more touching, it is thought, of old Cato in his 
dread that, having survived Marcus, his best beloved, the day 
of his own departure might be late prolonged. He is the best 
representative of advanced age in whom Heaven, in its mercy, 
subdues love of the world, but tempers alike the wish to remain 
and the longing to depart. The saddest of all things in the lives 
of the superannuated, saddest as well for them as for the young, 
is that the poor remnant of what once was abundant has occa- 
sionally to be purchased and sold for a consideration amounting 
to the little all the buyer has to give, yet with which the seller is 
not and cannot be satisfied. 

The fond King Lear, weary, or imagining himself to be weary, 
of empire ; meaning to dispose so that he may 


“ Unburdened crawl toward death”; 


vainly hoping that he may avoid the general lot of kings, and 
repose, during the remainder of his life, upon the love and grati- 
tude of at least some of his children, makes his choice. Employ- 
ing a standard most illusory, he chooses wrong. What follows 
the poet has told in words that make even the young grow pale 
from thinking what may befall the last days of the careers of 
even the greatest of mankind. None but one who was most pro- 
found in the knowledge of the human heart could thus have re- 
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resented the various phases of that wretched decline. Yet, as 
in the case of Iago, whom he was too humane to let be without 
some excuse for enormities that otherwise would have been dia- 
bolical and incredible, so with these two daughters, Regan and 
Goneril, “the unruly waywardness that infirm and choleric 
years bring with them” were such as to be widely inconsistent 
with their changed relations, thus making foundation, insufficient 
as it might be, for conduct not wholly inexcusable in its incep- 


tion: 
“GONERIL. Did my father strike my gentleman for chiding of his 
fool ? 

OswaLD. Yes, madam. 

GONERIL. By day and night he wrongs me; every hour 
He flashes into one gross crime or other, 
That sets us all at odds: I'll not endure it: 
His knights grow riotous, and himself upbraids us 
On every trifle.” 


The monarch had not considered that these daughters must 
have inherited some of the spirit that had made their father a 
ruler of mankind. Then, when he had laid aside the burdens of 
empire, hie had not believed that he was laying aside therewith 
the power of control over all who were about him. In his fond- 
ness he had dreamed that his port might be expected to become 
yet more royal when he had daughters who were queens, while 
he, who had made them so, by express stipulation was to retain 


“‘The name and all the additions of a king.” 


Vain as such expectations were, they were most natural to a 
superannuated monarch upon whom the ambitions of absolute 
autocracy had palled. The poet set them down in careful se- 
quence, in order to prepare for the fearful things that were to 
follow upon disappointment. What these are I need not repeat: 
first astonishment at the insulting conduct of Goneril ; the indig- 
nant remonstrance and the turning away from her to Regan; 
the pathos of the answer to the latter when she coldly counselled 
him to return to her sister and acknowledge that he had 
wronged her; the sense of humiliation in entreating from his 
children the consideration due to his age and relationship ; his 
prayer to be “ touched with noble anger ”’ instead of fighting with 
“women’s weapons ”; his awful deprecation of madness, and that 
threat of revenge that is the veriest embitterment of terror when 
his instincts make sure that he will have power to fulfil it. Ap- 
palling indeed is the energy with which the outraged parent 
VOL. XL.—7 
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prosecutes his threat. His going forth into the pelting storm, 
baring his aged head to the blast, his suffering of hunger and 
cold, all for the purpose of heaping up wrath upon the children 
who had dishonored him! Surely to no uninspired man as to 
Shakspere had ever come the gift to employ the language of 
grief, despair, and imprecation. Burning indeed were the words 
of the son of Iapetus when he complained to the elements of the 
remorseless infliction of unmerited suffering. But even this pas- 
sion burned not like that of old Lear when his age has been out. 
raged by the chosen ones of his heart. We shrink aghast when 
we hear his curses, because we know that God, next to the dis. 
obedience offered to himself, abhors the dishonor put upon a 
parent’s head, and we foresee all the horror of the retribution. 
That brief season of softness when he and the cast-out Cor- 
delia are met in reconciliation and misfortune is as natural as it 
is exquisitely touching : 
CORDELIA. Shall we not see these daughters and these sisters ? 
LEAR. No, no, no,no! Come, let’s away to prison: 

We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage: 

When thou dost ask me blessing, I'll kneel down, 

And ask of thee forgiveness: so we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too, 

Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s out; 

And take upon’s the mystery of things, 

As if we were God’s spies: and we’ll wear out, 

In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones, 

That ebb and flow by the moon,” 


In this ignoring the very existence of his ingrates there is 
terror even yet more fearful than while the imprecations were 
pouring from his burning tongue. A brief season, vain as an old 
man’s dream of the return of his youth. One more agony—the 
death of Cordelia; and one more act of vengeful strength—the 
slaying of her assassin. It is grand to see in this revulsion the 
momentary revival of the mighty power that he had been wont 
to exert in the days of his prime. It was like the last act of 
Samson, who, when subdued and captive and blind, summoned 
the remains of his giant strength, and in his own ruin over- 
whelmed his enemies. 

Perhaps the most delicate and subtle tenderness of this tragedy 
is that wherein is told the relations of Lear with his fool. The 
fool was an indispensable minister in ancient unlimited monarch- 
ies. He was needed to impart occasional relief to the surfeit 
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that comes from the constant servilities of the rest of mankind, 
and allow temporary respites from the cares of unquestioned 
empire. A despotic king, if only from caprice, must have some- 
times the mimicry of the sight of independence in a subject, and 
finding no other, he must adopt a poor fool and bestow upon him 
the cap and bells. Whenever such a king abdicates his power 
it is most natural that he retain this appendage, which, of all 
others, had least to do with the cares that had made him weary. 
With transcendent art the poet leads to the changes in the rela- 
tions of the monarch and his fool. As the one declines the other 
is exalted. A sort of wisdom, paroxysmal though it be, has 
come to the fool in this sudden, vast degradation. How do the 
jests grow into petulant complainings, into semi-serious and 
serious rebukes, into wise saws, until he has become silent, and, 
like a dog, faithful to the last, is willing to die and dies for his 
master! We should not have foreseen these changes. But 
when we have seen we recognize them as true to life, and we 
wonder again at the universality of the genius that so fully under- 
stood and so faithfully portrayed these extremes in human con- 
ditions. 

Sad histories these of human loves. To no period, youth, 
manhood, advanced age, came relief from the malediction, 


“They that love best their loves shall not enjoy.” 


In this and a former article has been considered the consum- 
mate art of Shakspere both in the intermingling of the sportive 
and the serious, and the unapproachable pathos of the latter. 
We have seen the broad humor of the clown, the wild, weird of 
the fool, the fantastic of the courtier, the sparkling, delicate of 
the high-born, and we have seen the inconsolable, despairing grief 
of the gifted and the great. In those times the men of highest 
culture exclaimed against what were named irregularity and ex- 
travagance. But this untaught man, untaught of all save nature, 
who had come from the world remote from cities and libraries, 
familiar with country sights and sounds and the varying emo- 
tions that they excite—not only the joyings and complainings of 
the glad and the sorrowful of mankind, but the green woods and 
pastures, the lowing kine, the bleating lambs, the carolling birds,. 
the silent, wandering moon and stars—undertook to describe man’s 
checkered life as it is. Better than all his contemporaries, better 
than all who went before and all who have come after him, he 


understood that 
“The spring of 
Laughter is hard by the fountain of tears.” 
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Mr. A. H. ATTERIDGE, of the Society of Jesus, has lately pub. 
lished in London a neat little volume called Notes on Catholic 
Missions. Inhis introduction he says: “ Most Catholics, we fear, 
know very little of the mission work of the church. For the 
most part they have a kind of vague impression that there isa 
great deal to be done, and that something is being done for the 
propagation of the faith in heathen lands, that some of the reli- 
gious orders have missions in India, China, and Africa; . . . that 
the Society of the Propagation of the Faith collects money to 
help the missions, and that something more in the same way is 
done by the Society of the Holy Childhood ” (Jutroductory, p. 1). 

Scarcely this much is known, we fear, by some Catholics 
among us. Secure of the faith, we too readily forget that we owe 
that security to missionary labor, and should in our turn help 
those who are not so well off. 

“ Want of knowledge of the missions and of interest in them 
has for a necessary result a heavy loss to the missions them- 
selves’’(p. 2). Since the day our Lord told his apostles to “go 
forth and teach all nations” the church has faithfully followed 
its mission. The noblest of its clergy have done almost miracu- 
lous work among the heathen, and have been crowned with 
martyrdom. But within late years interest in mission work has 
abated among the faithful. Mr. Atteridge says: “It is pitiful to 
read year after year of the vast resources which are placed at the 
disposal of the missioners of error, while the Catholic missions 
are crippled by sheer want of means” (p. 2). 

In England and Ireland, it appears from Canon Scott Robert- 
son’s statistics of British missionary contributions, there are 
seventy-five missionary societies, and in 1881 the revenues of these 
societies amounted to the enormous sum of £1,082,659 (or $5,- 
413,293). The revenue for the Society of the Propagation of 
the Faith in the same year from all sources, and from all its 
branches throughout the world, amounted to £275,000 (or $1,- 
381,211 60). And the year 1881 was an exceptional year, as, on 
the recommendation of the Holy Father, the Jubilee alms of the 
faithful were given in great part to this society, so that its revenue 
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was raised fourteen per cent. in a year. And of this £275,000 
France alone gave £180,000, the rest of the Catholic world 
£93,000. Thus we see how little in proportion the Catholics of 
the United States do for missionary work. In The Message C. 
H. Fowler, D.D., one of the secretaries of the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in New York (1883), says: 
“The Roman Catholics of the British Isles gave to Foreign Mis- 
sions in 1879, $40,560. Protestants of the same land, $5,392,830. 
Roman Catholics in the United States gave for the Foreign Mis- 
sions in 1879, $15,000. Protestants of the United States the same 
year gave to Foreign Missions $2,623,618.” This will show how 
lamentably small our contributions have been, and _ how little 
interest is taken in this greatest of all charities. ’ 

“Tt is with a view to doing something, however little, to excite 
interest in these missions that we proceed to put together some 
facts and statistics bearing upon them, the work they have before 
them, the work they are doing, and the means at their com- 
mand” (p. 4). All estimates of the population of the world are 
necessarily rough guesses. Mr. Atteridge, taking that given by 
Keith Johnston, gives the following as an approximate division 
of the great religions of the world (p. 4): 


AEDS Lia cise Malonwias.cas aittee euleueatese song hades 375,000,000 
Ns MO Ses Ws Abs Shaw HhOS 0-95 n eda ROAT abcd o08 7,000,000 
Mohammedans.........+- BS siicsarsnadives easton 170,000,000 
IN 5:35) 54s Sh ewele tb GA pes w0shwas'anGseees ean’ 503,000,000 
SNE ois rsweh 5.a9 dN ORNS bw tw eee Seer wedesedowae’ 177,000,000 
Heathen and fetich-worshippers......... (tieotneaas 170,000,000 
WELtOUS BG UMENOWN 6 6.656 0.06.0dse¥iscsencecidevaawine 48,000,000 


His estimate of the number of Buddhists is very probably an ex- 
aggeration. 

Thus 375,000,000 are Christians and 1,000,000,000 non-Chris- 
tians. But remembering that these 375,000,000 are the outcomes 
of missionary labors begun by only twelve men some centuries 
ago, and that God alone knows the secrets of the future, we can ° 
look upon the 1,000,000,000 as representing the unconverted with- 
out being disheartened. But, realizing how great is the necessity 
for immediate and persevering labor, we should begin at once to 
’ be at least as zealous in aiding our missionaries as the Protestants 
are in assisting theirs. 

“ The great mass of the heathen are to be found in Africa and 
Asia—the millions of Buddhists and Hindus belong to Asia; the 
Mohammedans both to Asia and Africa, but chiefly to the fornier, 
the great mass of so-called fetich-worshippers to Africa” (p. 6). 
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In Asia the two chief countries of interest, “the keys of the 
whole position from the missioner’s point of view,” are China and 
India. Between them these two regions probably contain 700, 
000,000 of Buddhists, heathens, and Mohammedans, about half the 
population of this world, and nearly three-fourths of its non-Chris. 
tian population. Next in importance in Asia come missions 
among the Mohammedan peoples of the Ottoman Empire in the 
west. 

With the discovery of America in 1492, and the circumnavi- 
gation of the Cape of Good Hope in 1497, very extensive fields 
were opened for missions, and great numbers of missionaries 
volunteered to be sent to the newly discovered countries. In 
the East Indies the bishopric of Goa was established in 1520 
under Franciscan missionaries, and an extraordinary impulse to 
missionary labors was given by the establishment of the order of 
Jesuits. St. Francis Xavier surpassed all Christian missionaries, 
who had lived since the apostolic age, in the extent of his mis- 
sionary travels, and in the number of converts whom he bap. 
tized. At the time of his death 100 Jesuits were laboring in the 
East Indies, and soon a native Catholic population of 200,000 
were united under the missionaries. 

A like success was effected in Peru, and along the waters of 
the Amazon, in New Mexico, the Philippines, and later in Cali- 
fornia. And in Japan the great numbers of converts and the 
conversion of many native princes promised a speedy victory for 
Christianity, when a bloody persecution and internal wars broke 
forth and ended, in the second half of the seventeenth century, in 
what was thought to be the extirpation of Christianity. 

In China in 1722 a fierce persecution broke out, which dimin- 
ished the number of Christians from 800,000 to 100,000. During 
this time the religious orders and congregations were either dis- 
persed or placed in such difficult circumstances that they could 
scarcely maintain themselves in Europe, and had to leave their 
distant missions unsupplied with new laborers. One by one the 
old missioners died, and thus thousands of Christians in distant 
lands passed long years without ever seeing a priest. When in 
our own day the reorganization of the missions began, the 
‘vicars-apostolic were often only able to gather together a few 
hundred Christians where a few years before there had been 
thousands. Indeed, even. yet the Catholic missions of the East 
are only in process of reorganization; the wonder is that with 
such slender resources and so few laborers such great work has 
been accomplished. 
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The results of the missions may be seen from the following 
quotation from Dr. Hunter’s work, Zhe Indian Empire (Triibner, 
1882) : 

“The Catholics in India seem steadily to increase, and, as in former 
times, the increase is chiefly in the south, especially in the missions of Pon- 
dicherry and Madura. The Pondicherry mission has performed over 50,000 
adult baptisms in the last three years. In the Madura vicariate the in- 
crease is chiefly in Tinnevelli and Ramuad. The converts are mostly agri- 
culturists, but are by no means confined to low castes ” (quoted in Notes on 
Catholic Missions, p. 9). 


The Catholic missioner only admits his converts to baptism 
after they have been fully instructed, and have passed a certain 
time of probation in the class of catechumens; and the mis- 
sions are poor, so that the native cannot hope for any temporal 
advantage from conversion. Dr. Hunter tells us that “the 
Roman Catholic priests deny themselves the comforts considered 
necessary for Europeans in India. In many districts they live 
the frugal and abstemious life of the natives, and their influence 
reaches deep into the social life of the communities among whom 
they dwell” (quoted in Notes on Catholic Missions, p. 9). 

The mission of Pondicherry is one of those belonging to the 
Congrégation des Missions Etrangéres, a congregation originally 
founded by the great Jesuit missioner, Alexander of Rhodes, for 
the purpose of supplying the missions of the East. “The con- 
gregation in our day has won itself a proud place in the very 
front of the battle with paganism, and its bishops and priests 
have poured out their blood like water in defence of the faith” 
(p. 10). The statistics of this congregation for 1877 and 1878 
are: 
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Thus, in two years in this one congregation only we have 
nearly 100,000 adult baptisms and more than 500,000 baptisms of 
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children, and thus the annual results of the Catholic missions 
show a steady increase and we have good reason to look for 
still greater results in the future. 

The conditions for missionary labors are completely changed 
since the time of St. Francis Xavier, but the conditions now are 
quite as favorable as they were then. The missions in our day 
have greater freedom of action, inasmuch as “royal privileges 
have disappeared with royal protectorates.” The possible pre. 
texts of persecution have diminished with the decreased jealousy 
of Europeans in the East. Eastern countries are better known 
and more accessible. The increased means of communication 
afforded by steam and electricity are a solid gain to the mis- 
sioner. The missions are more completely organized. The 
sources of the supply of missionary priests have increased. The 
religious orders of women have come forward to do in the 
mission field work which without them must be left undone. 
Finally, as for the natural sources of the missions, there are two 
organizations at work which would fully provide for all their 
needs, if they were but properly supported by the Catholic 
body ” (p. 24). 

The Catholic priest has nothing about him of the adventurer. 
He does not come without being sent. He bears his commission 
to teach and baptize, to bind and to loose. “ He can trace his 
authority to Rome, the centre of unity; he derives his authority 
from the vicar of Him who bade his apostles go forth and teach 
all nations” (p. 27). The Holy See directs the missions through 
the Congregation “ De Propaganda Fide,” or, as it is commonly 
called, the Propaganda. At its head is a cardinal-prefect. The 
Propaganda, besides watching over the interests of the missions, 
defining the limits of each district, and giving to its missioners 
the necessary faculties and privileges, undertakes in its college 
at Rome the training of a certain number of students destined 
for mission work, many of them Orientals and Africans sent to 
Rome from the missions for this purpose. 

“It has at its disposal very limited resources—in fact, its income is 
much below that of some of the missionary societies of England (p. 28). 
The various missions are intrusted by the Propaganda to the various 
orders and congregations of priests. The chief of each mission is usually a 
vicar-apostolic, who is a bishop chosen from among the missioners at 
work in the district. As soon as it can be prudently done the missioners 
always endeavor to form a native clergy in their district. Native priests 
are most valuable assistants in mission work, and eventually they must 
become the main body of the clergy. But there is no mission which can 
do without European or American missioners. There are also two other 
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classes of apostolic laborers at work in most missions—the catechists and 
the nuns. The catechists are natives of the country, whose work it is to 
help in the instruction of converts. Great care is taken in their selection, 
and often the*native clergy are selected from their ranks (pp. 28-30). 
“ Nuns of various orders are now to be found in charge of schools, orphan- 
ages, and hospitals in a large number of missions; native girls are received 
as novices, and there are communities of native nuns in Asia and Africa” 


(Pp. 30)» 


The various establishments of missions will include churches 
in the centres of population, chapels with resident catechists 
here and there in the villages, orphanages and schools for chil- 
dren, a seminary for native theological students, hospitals and 
dispensaries, and other institutions to meet the especial needs of 
the country. “Of the missions more than half are supplied by 
France, which, as we have said, has also the honor of supplying 
the largest alms for their support ’’(p. 34). In India, in 1882, Dr. 
Hunter gives the total number of Catholics (exclusive of Burmah 
and Ceylon) as 1,299,309, and the increase in almost every case is 
very large since 1857.* In India the present rate of conversion 
is 5,000 adults a year, which seems absurdly small; but if the 
missions go on as they have been going, we may expect the rate 
of conversions to be greatly accelerated, and at any time a great 
movement may bring hundreds in a month or thousands in a 
year, in a single mission ; so we have great hopes of successes in 
the immediate future. 

In the missions of the Buddhist countries, Ceylon has a total 
of 195,500 Catholics, with 978 converts in 1882; in Burmah there 
are 24,000, with an increase of 441 adults in 1881; in the Malay 
peninsula in 1882 there were 11,178 Catholics, with an increase of 
5,178 since 1876; in Siam the same year 13,180, with an increase 
of 1,780 since 1876; and Cambodia 14,800, with an increase of 
3,650 since 1876. 

And so the statistics of Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, Annam, 
Cochin China, Tonquin, the many missions in China, Thibet, 
Japan, Asia Minor, Cyprus, Syria, Arabia, Persia, northern, 
southern, eastern, and western Africa, the islands of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, North and South America, show that per- 
severing labor has been done and is going on, but that for the 
want of means many missions are almost powerless to extend 
the good they have already done. 

But the missionary work which should first interest us is that 
among our own Indians. 

* Dr. Hunter (Zhe Zndian Empire, p. 375) quoted in Notes on Catholic Missions, p. 37. 
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For three centuries this work has been going on and the mis. 
sionaries have in our history been noted explorers, eager not for 
fame or the possession of new lands, but to bring poor pagan 
souls to the knowledge of God. “It was the Franciscans that 
first explored California; the very name of San Francisco is a 
monument of their missions. A Jesuit was the first white man 
that ever heard:the roar of Niagara, another Jesuit was the first 
to look upon the waters of the Mississippi” (p. 146). And now 
in the farthest and most uninhabitable places, wherever the In- 
dians are, is found the “ black robe,” whose whole life is filled with 
his work, with nothing to comfort or cheer him but the love of 
Him to whom he has so willingly given his life. 

In 1870 General Grant, then President of the United States, 
established what is known as the “Indian Peace Policy,” the 
purport of which was given in his message to Congress on the 
5th of December, 1870, in the following words: 

“Indian agencies being civil offices, I determined to give 
all the agencies to such religious denominations as had hereto- 
fore established missionaries among the Indians, and perhaps 
some other denominations who would undertake the work on 
the same terms—z. ¢.,as missionary work.” Thus the govern- 
ment sought to bring to its aid in civilizing the Indians the sev- 
eral religious denominations of the country. 

With this view it has confided the civil administration of each 
agency to a particular denomination, which nominates a person 
as agent, who is appointed to the office upon such recommenda- 
tion. The government desires that the agent should conduct 
the civil administration of his agency in harmony with the spirit- 
ual work of the ‘mission, and that he and all of his employees 
should be members of the denomination to which the agency is 
assigned. 

This system would have operated well in a country entirely 
Catholic. Nor would there be cause to complain under the 
American government, with its multiplicity of denominations, 
if the system had given practical effect to the announcement 
made in 1870 of the inauguration policy. The President then 
announced that each agency would be placed under the charge 
of that denomination that had heretofore been laboring at the 
agency, and who had then won the confidence of the Indians. 
Under this plan the Catholic Church would have gained more 
than all other denominations, because she had in her several mis- 
sions over 100,000 Catholic Indians or Indians of Catholic paren- 
tage, while all the other denominations together claimed only 
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15,000; and out of the 72 agencies there were 38 at which Catho- 
lics had been the first to establish themselves, and when they 
alone sought to convert the Indians. But this promise has not 
been carried into effect. In place of 38 agencies, to which the 
Catholics were by right entitled under the policy, only 8 were as- 
signed to the church, and the civil and religious administration 


_ of the remaining 30 was confided to the different Protestant 


denominations. Some of these missions so assigned had for cen- 
turies been exclusively Catholic, and Catholic Indians to the 
number of 80,000, who were distributed under these 30 agencies, 
thus passed under Protestant control. The faith of these 80,000 
Indians is, in this condition of affairs, in imminent danger. 

It was to ward off the danger that thus menaced the Indians, 
and to shield them from the heretical influences that now sur- 
round them, that the Catholic Indian Missionary Association was 
called into existence, with its bureau directly.concerned in the 
protection of these Indians, This organization protects, defends, 
and works to promote before the government at Washington the 
religious and moral welfare of the Catholic Indians, as well as 
of all such as desire to become Catholics. 

The work of the Catholic Indian Missionary Association has 
for its object the preservation of the faith among the Indians 
heretofore converted to Catholicity, and the Christianizing and 
civilizing of all the Indian tribes in the United States. It is com- 
posed of two distinct organizations: first, a bureau, executive in its 
character, which performs all the functions required by these ob- 
jects; and second, an association which by its regular contribu- 
tions furnishes funds to the bureau properly to carry on its 
labors. 

The bureau is composed of persons designated by his grace 
the Archbishop of Baltimore, and represents the church before 
the government of the United States in all that relates to the 
spiritual interests of the Indians. It avails itself of every occa- 
sion, by protests, prayers, and arguments, to assert the rights of 
the church by asking for a reassignment of the civil and religious 
— of the 30 agencies to which the present policy entitles 
er. 

A board of control, also designated by the Archbishop of 
Baltimore, has charge of all funds collected, and supervises all 
expenditures made by the bureau. Such expenditures are also 
subject to review by the Archbishop of Baltimore. 

It is estimated that the total number of Indians in the United 
States is from 250,000 to 300,000, of whom 106,000 are either 
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Catholics or descended from Catholics. Some 15,000 are Pro. 
testants, while 180,000 are pagan. All the Catholics and 4 
greater proportion of the pagan Indians have expressed a desire 
to have priests visit them, and to have Sisters of Charity establish 
themselves among them for their instruction and guidance, 
These Indians are located upon 200 different reservations, sepa. 
rated from each other at distances of several hundred miles and 
covering areas of many thousand square miles. The reserva. 
tions are set aside by the government for the exclusive use of the 
Indians and the whites are expressly forbidden to settle thereon, 
On these reservations are established some 72 agencies, which are 
under the immediate superintendence of agents who have abso- 
lute control over all the Indians of the agency, their schools and 
their funds, as well as over such whites as the government may 
employ for their instruction. 

The Rev. J. B. Brouillet, director of the Catholic Indian 
Missionary Association, concludes his pamphlet (from which I 
have taken the statistics of the Indian missions) by a review of 
the work done. He says: 


“ The organization has received the apostolic benediction of His Holi- 
ness Pius 1X., who, July 16, 1876, granted an annual plenary indulgence to 
all who became members of the association and labored to advance its 
interests. .. . His Holiness Leo XIII. has also deigned to bless this work, 
and by an indult of May 30, 1879, has granted to all members of the asso- 
ciation a plenary indulgence, to be gained three times a year. The organi- 
zation thus blessed and encouraged by the highest authority on earth, and 
sustained by the zeal of our bishops and clergy and -by the piety of the 
faithful, has obtained as a reward of five years’ labor results that merit our 
deepest gratitude. 

“Through these endeavors the church has succeeded in maintaining 13 
Indian boarding-schools, 5 day-schools, 1 hospital and 1 model farm. More 
than 400 Indian children are annually instructed in these boarding-schools, 
and then trained to the practice of a Christian life as well as to civilized 
habits. In the meantime the entire population of the agencies where the 
schools are, embracing some 20,000 souls, learn from the lessons here 
taught habits of industry and a cultivation of Christian virtues. 

“We can say, thanks to the work of the Catholic Indian Missions, the 
20,000 Indians who go to make up the agencies assigned to the church are 
in great part supplied with the means to secure and promote their religious 
interests and their civilization.” 


And he goes on to say: 


«“ But a grave responsibility still remains—the succor of 80,000 Catholic 
Indian souls who have been placed by the government under Protestant 
administration. The repeated demands and petitions of the 40,000 pagan 
Sioux, calling for priests and Catholic schools, should be heeded, while 
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from 25,000 to 50,000 Indians in the Territory of Alaska, all of whom are 
either pagan or schismatics, demand our earnest attention and zealous 
labors.” 

The Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions being thus estab- 
lished and cemented by ten years of valuable and laborious work, 
justly commends itself as a proper subject of endowment by 
some of the wealthy Catholics of our country, and cannot be 
regarded otherwise than as one of the noblest charities to which 5 
a portion of their means could possibly be applied. 


“This is asked for its protégés in the name of the Great Father above, 
and forthe sake of his poor, despised, and injured children of the aboriginal 


race.” * 
“Contributions, however small, will be gladly received and promptly 


acknowledged.” 


The contributions should be addressed to “The Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions,” No. 1101 G Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. 

Mr. Atteridge, in the last chapter of his book, makes many 
suggestions as to how we can help the missions. He tells us 
that until now the chief help has been given by France, not 
only in alms but in supplying laborers for the work. That now 
the church in France is encountering great difficulties, that the 
danger of its help being diminished makes it of the greatest im- 
portance that the loss should be made good from other sources. 
There would be far greater readiness to take part in this good 
work if people only realized its importance and knew how much 
good was being done even with scanty resources. 

Now, let us ask ourselves honestly what we ourselves can do 
in this matter. If the question be answered in earnest, our 
reply must be that we can and ought to do a great deal; our 
Lord’s own words telling us what we should chiefly ask for: 
“Then he said to his disciples, ‘The harvest indeed is great, but 
the laborers are few; pray ye therefore to the Lord of the 
harvest, that he send forth laborers unto his harvest.’”’ This is 
the first need of the missions, and we must pray for more men to 
reap the fields that are ripe for the harvest. 

Then we must join almsgiving’ to prayer. There are few 
who cannot give a little, say one cent a month. If every Catho- 
lic in the United States gave one cent a month, the yearly total 
would be $600,000. The vast amounts collected in England for 
the Protestant missionary societies are largely put together by 
* Articles lately published by the bureau in the St. Louis Repud/ican. 
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widespread collections of small sums. We could do much if we 
would work on the lines of the organization supplied by the 
Society of the Propagation of the Faith, the idea of which is 
the collection of a trifling subscription each week from a large 
number of members. Besides this there is the Association of the 
Holy Childhood. But Mr. Atteridge does not tell us the exact 
manner of giving our small contributions. I have told you 
where even the smallest’ sum for the Indian Missions will be 
* most gladly received, and for the Foreign Missions every parish 
priest will receive and forward to the Society of the Propagation 
of the Faith any contribution that may be given. 

Mr. Atteridge closes his work, Motes on Catholic Missions, with 
words taken from a sermon preached by the Cardinal Arch. 
bishop of Westminster, in answer to objections made to sugges- 
tions on missions : 


“I can conceive that some may say, ‘We need everything at home. 
We have thousands and tens of thousands without education. Half the 
population of London never go to church, perhaps have never been bap- 
tized ; or, if they were, they live as if they had never been. Here is our 
heathen world, Here is our missionary work. Why then send missiona- 
ries into other lands?’ The answer is: If you wish to put out a fire you 
have only to stifle it. Stifle the zeal of the church, and you extinguish it. 
Keep down the love of God and of your neighbor, and it will soon die out. 
This answer would be sufficient, but we have an ampler reply. Our divine 
Lord has promised ‘Give, and it shall be given to you’; and therefore if I 
do not know how to find means to build a school, I would not refuse to 
send almsto the heathen. Be assured that the same Lord who is Almighty 
is also generous. He is able and willing to give us all we want. It isan 
axiom of faith that the church was never yet made poor by giving its last 
farthing for the salvation of souls” (Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects, vol. 


ii. pp. 372, 373)- 


The aim of this article being to bring home to the minds of 
Catholics an ever-pressing demand upon their generous charity, 
it would hardly be appropriate to criticise Mr. Atteridge’s work, 
which has afforded so good an occasion for the inculcation of an 
old lesson over again; but it may not be amiss to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to his racy style, his compact and business- 
like method of arrangement, his skilful use of modern works and 
easy method of summarizing, which will make a diligent perusal 
of his book well repay the careful student, whilst a cursory glance 
is equally pleasing and not without fruit. Mr. Atteridge wields 
evidently a practised pen, his own book is a compilation of many 
others in its matter, in manner it is closely himself—the manner 
of abrupt yet easy transition, short sentences, rapid sketching, 
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familiar handling of names and numbers that would seem un- 
couth to the tyro. He speaks of the Nez Percés, the Ralispel, 
Sgojelpi, Snackeisti as familiarly and easily as we would of 
blacks and whites. 

We think the Catholics of England and America will be 
grateful to him for this contribution to their fund of information, 
and we trust his hints may lead to speedy and great results. We 


Catholics need united action everywhere; there is lacking a 


spirit of unity among us, without which great works are never 
accomplished. 





KATHARINE. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


THE first week of Katharine’s visit was nearly over before 
she received any further news from home than was contained in 
the cheerful, chatty letter her father wrote her on the day of 
his return. He mentioned in it that he had felt the fatigue of 
the journey so much that he was staying indoors for the day ; but 
the statement was apparently made only by way of explaining 
the length and promptness of his letter, which he had illustrated 
by a rough but effective pen-and-ink sketch of himself and her 
mother, seated at table, with lugubrious faces turned toward her 
empty place. Katharine had enjoyed reading it aloud, and bor- 
rowed no trouble either from it or from the comment Mr. Ger- 
main made upon it after she had finished. 

“ Your father is the same old sixpence,” he said—‘‘a real chip 
of the Danforth block, always ready for a laugh or a joke, and 
always with a sober face following quick upon a merry one. I 
didn’t more than half like his looks when he was here; a little 
worn and anxious, isn't he?” 

“I think he is thinner than he was,” said Katharine. “ At 
least, I heard mother say so lately. To me both of them always 
look the same—fixed facts of nature, like the sun and moon, 
which never seem to change.” 

“ What a bad comparison,” said Anna, “ for a person who was 
looking in the almanac not half an hour ago to see when the 
moon would be full for our evening sail on the lake!” 

“Those changes are only a part of the general invariability 
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of things,” retorted Kitty. “George thinks we might drive over 
to-morrow afternoon and have a family picnic in the grove and 
go boating afterward. And Mr. Asbell approves, Cousin Mary, 


for lasked him. He suggested the carry-all as a proper convey. ° 


ance for the rest of us, but offered as a special favor to take you 
in his buggy, in order that I might not be too much crowded,” 
She was enjoying her visit greatly. The weather was perfec. 
tion, the soft, hazy August days being sometimes followed by 
showery nights which cooled the air, but themselves stretching 
in long, sunny expanses filled with the unaccustomed pleasures 
of country life. Her Cousin George, the only boy in the large 
family, a handsome, awkward lad nearly a year younger and a 
head taller than herself, had conceived a shy, cousinly admiration 
for her dark eyes which amused, and pleased her by its novelty. 
She already knew how to drive, having often played charioteer 
for her father; but George had begun to initiate her into the 
bolder delights of riding, and had promised her a lesson with the 
oars when time should be found for a picnic excursion to a little 
lake a few miles off, which was said to earn its name of Silver by 
the clear beauty of its waters. She was a prime favorite, too, 
with all the little ones, becoming with them once more the same 
frank tomboy she had been at seven, and delighting them in the 
long twilights, or perched in the hay-loft when the midday sun 
was too hot for out-door frolics, by strange and marvellous fairy- 
tales. And she was growing fond, as was her fashion when- 
ever she encountered what she called “ goodness,” of her Cousin 
Mary, the eldest of the flock—a shy, soft-spoken, motherly girl of 
twenty-four, but looking younger, who seemed, in spite of her 
long engagement, to be still balancing in her mind the rival 
claims upon her affections and her duty. It was she, as it turned 
out, who had suggested to Anna the possibility of this final year 
of freedom before assuming cares which the elder sister seemed 
in no hurry to relinquish. The younger children clung to her as 
to a veritable mother, and lisping Lucy announced as plainly as 
she was able her fixed intention of following “thithter Mary” 
if ever she went to live at “ Mithter Athbell’th houth.” 

“ T don’t know as I ought to leave them at all,” Mary said to 
her cousin in a moment of confidence. “ Mother was ill for a 
year or two before she died, and I had all the care then and ever 
since, and I have grown used to it. But Jonas—we have been 
engaged since he was twenty and I eighteen, and I must’ say he 
has been very patient until lately. But Anna doesn’t seem to 
get on well with children. She is so clever, you know; and 
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then she has always been away a good deal, and she had such a 
notion of being a teacher, or a writer, or something different 
from just a housekeeper. And Martha, who is more like me, is 
only fifteen. I really hardly know what I ought to do some- 
times. One comfort is that I shall not be very far away, what- 
ever happens.” 

The proposed excursion came off on Saturday and was pro- 
longed so far into the evening that a telegram which had come 
for Katharine about five o’clock was delivered too late to give 
her time to catch the last train north. She had been in unusually 
high spirits, but they sank the moment she heard of the arrival 
of the message. Life had been too uneventful at home for her to 
become familiar with that sort of summons—she had, in fact, 
never yet seen one—but her thoughts, even before she knew its 
import, had flown at once to her father with the swift, foreboding 
instinct of affection. It had been worded with brutal directness 
by her childless Uncle Horace, and she dropped it out of her 
hand and turned with a face like death to Mary, who opened her 
arms quickly, thinking she was about to faint. Anna picked up 
the paper and read it aloud: 

“We think your father ts dying. Come.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Germain, under his breath, “ why do 
people take sledge-hammers to kill flies?” Then taking out his 
watch, “It is too late to start to-night, my child,” he said, 
answering the question he saw in the girl’s eyes as he approached 
her; “the last train went up at ten, and there are only two on 
Sunday. We can get you off by five to-morrow. Put her to 
bed at once, Mary. She looks ready to drop. And don’t be too 
much alarmed, my dear,” he went on, taking Katharine’s cold 
hand. “While there is life there is hope, and these telegrams 
always say too much or too little. I will go up with you in the 
morning.” 

Katharine was in too vigorous health and too little nervous to 
faint, but the shock had nevertheless been so severe as to make 
speech well-nigh impossible to her. She yielded without a word 
to Mary’s kindly cares, and left her without remonstrance to 
make all the preparations for her early start. When these were 
ended her cousin passed into the adjoining chamber, where she 
found Anna busied in transferring the contents of wardrobe and 
bureau to her own trunk. 

“You will go at once, then?” Mary asked. 

_ “Yes,” said Anna; “ my father thinks it would be better, even 
if there should have to be any change in our plans afterward. 
VOL, XL.—8 
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Mrs. Danforth was alone there with a servant when Kitty came, 
and I may be of some use.” 

“TI was afraid there was some bad news coming,” said Mary, 
sitting down on the side of the bed with her candle in her hand, 
“While I was in Kitty’s room this morning a bird flew in at the 
window, and then turned,and fluttered out again.” 

“Qh! nonsense, Mary. How can you be so superstitious? 
You are always having warnings and dreaming dreams. You 
are as bad as Granny Jones at the Corners.” 

“ Granny Jones is a good deal wiser than some of the people 
that laugh at her. And youcan’t deny that there is something in 
my warnings. Lookat thisone,now! And though you all joked 
me out of burning the salt when it was spilled last winter, didn't 
my father have that lawsuit afterwards with old Deacon Potter? 
I saw the new moon over my left shoulder, too, this month.” 

“ And weren’t you born with a caul?” said Anna, with a faint 
but perceptible scoff in her voice, “and wasn’t it pulled off the 
wrong way? And don’t you see winding-sheets in the candles 
and hear death-watches in the walls? Oh! what an old woman 
you will make, Mary.” 

“Tt is all very well to laugh,” said Mary good-naturedly, 
“but it seems to me that the old signs and omens are at least no 
more ridiculous than that fad about table-turning and spirit-rap- 
ping that you brought back with you from Uncle Carew’s. If 
you are going to start so early you’d better go to bed now and 
let me finish your packing. You will have to be up by four in 
order to have breakfast and get to the station at five.” 

It was noon the next day when Katharine reached home. She 
had fallen asleep after midnight, and when she woke youth and 
hope reasserted their power over her, and she was able to throw 
off her depression in great measure. She had often thought of 
her own death, trying sometimes to fancy what it would be like, 
and her probable feelings should she find herself consciously face . 
to face with it; but that sentiment of stability and permanence 
which most children have in connection with their parents had 
been so strong in her that, after the first shock of fear and grief 
was over, she was really incapable of grasping the idea of a life 
from which either one or other of them should have departed. 
All the way home her thoughts were busy with the sick-bed and 
the cares with which she would surround it; she was grieving 
over the shadow of estrangement which had come between her 
father and herself and been thrown off so lately, taking all the 
blame of it on her own shoulders, and imagining the thousand 
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caressing ways in which she would obliterate the traces of it 
from his memory. As to bitterer forebodings, it was not so 
much that she resisted them as that they had taken no actual 
hold upon-her mind. 

Mr. Germain, having accompanied the two girls, had thought 
it unnecessary to telegraph the hour of their arrival, so that 
there was no one to meet them at the depot. They drove to the 
house, and Katharine, not waiting for the others, sprang hastily 
from the carriage and ran up the steps. The door stood partly 
open, as if to secure a current of air, and as she entered an un- 
familiar, painful sound—the loud, heavy, monotonously recurrent 
breathing of apoplexy—smote her ear and brought with it the 
first sense of approaching, irrevocable loss. She had not wept 
the night before, but now she broke into a storm of sobs and 
tears which brought her mother from the sick-room to the top 
of the stairs. Her face was white and drawn with grief and 
watching, and her usually quiet, self-contained voice had a strain- 
ed, unnatural pitch. She took her daughter in her arms as she 
said: “Hush, Kitty! He was asking for you yet this morning, 
but he has not spoken now since nine o’clock. Why did you not 
come last night?” 

But Katharine could not answer, save by the backward ges- 
ture with which she indicated her companions. She had drawn 
away from her mother’s embrace and passed on into the sick- 
room, where several people were collected in groups that photo- 
graphed themselves upon her memory, although at the moment 
she seemed conscious only of the pinched, contracted face upon 
the pillow, with its eyes closed and sunk far back in their sockets, 
its hollow jaws from which the false teeth had been taken, and 
astrange resemblance to her grandmother that she had never 
thought of before. The minister had been kneeling by the bed- 
side, but he rose now and gave place to Katharine. Aunt Anne 
Warren stood at the head, her face flushed and her full, red- 
lipped mouth drawn more to one side than usual, and Uncle 
Horace was looking out of the window, apparently lost in con- 
templation of the grape-arbor. Two or three of the church 
trustees, who seemed to have come in with the minister after 
morning service, were standing with their heads together near 
the mantelpiece. Katharine remembered it all afterward, and 
recalled even the suppressed tone in which one of them asked 
whether any one had seen or heard of Brother Deyo since.yester- 
day morning. Her senses, indeed, were at once sharpened and 
dulled by the strain upon her, for at the moment she seemed to 
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herself to see nothing but her father, and to hear nothing but the 
hard, difficult breath as it passed between his parched and open 
lips. She sank down on her knees beside him and put her hand 
on his, which lay on the outside of the light covering. It was 
burning hot, but it was motionless. His eyes remained closed 
when she laid her face on the pillow, and her sobs, violent, irre. 
pressible, which seemed to tear her very heart, elicited no sign 
that they reached his ear. She said nothing, the words that 
express emotion being now, as ever, hard for her to utter, and in 
the presence of strangers seeming impossible. But her soul 
cried within her for one last token of recognition. 

Presently her mother came behind her, and, stooping, whis. 
pered in her ear a request that she would try to control herself 
and give place tothe doctor. It was his second visit since morn. 
ing, and Katharine heard him saying that although there could 
be no hope of improvement, nor even of recovered conscious- 
ness, yet death might not arrive for several hours: She had re. 
treated from the bedside and stood in the doorway leading to 
an adjoining room, her head leaning against the jamb, her whole 
frame shaking with the passion of her grief. She cried out sud. 
denly, in a voice that struck her own ear strangely, so agonized 
and piercing was it: 

“ He will not die without speaking to me! I cannot have 
it—I don’t believe it. Oh! will nobody go for another doctor?” 

“ There would be no use,” said the physician, answering, not 
Katharine, but the quieter interrogation made by Mr. Germain, 
who was also standing by the bedside. “ There was very little 
hope from the first, but since his stroke this morning the entire 
medical faculty could do nothing for him. Still, if the family 
wish for a consultation—”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Danforth, toward whom he had turned with 
a rising inflection and lifted eyebrows; “1 know it would be 
useless.” . And she went toward her daughter, speaking to her 
again in the tense whisper which betrayed her nervous exalta- 
tion. “Try to be quiet, Kitty,” she said, her features working 
and her fingers twitching restlessly under the pressure she was 
putting on herself. “Have I not thought of all that? The 
room is full of strangers.” 

But Katharine broke away from the hand laid upon her arm. 
“Oh!” she cried, “if no one will do anything I will go for 
a doctor myself. He shall not die like this!’”” And she ran 
down the stairs before she could be hindered, and rushed into 
the street, her head bare and her face streaming with tears. She 
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had gone only a few steps when her way was barred by two 
entlemen who were coming slowly in the opposite direction. 
The elder caught her by the hand as she was flying past him 
on the mad errand which had no definite aim, for she had 
thought of no special physician. 

“It is Kitty Danforth,” he said to his companion. “ What is 
the matter, my child? Where are you going?” 

The girl looked up and recognized the kind eyes. 

“Q Mr. Norton!” she cried, “my father is dying, and Dr. 
Purcell says he can do nothing for him, and they are going to 
let him die without calling any one else. Oh! won't you go for 
some one?” 

“T will go back home and fetch my uncle,” said the younger 
man. “He will come, if I ask him, and no one in this town 
could be as good. You would better go in with her, father; 
she seems half beside herself.” 

Poor Katharine! Her first wild revolt against the inevitable 
availed her nothing. There was another kind and sympathizing 
face to remain up to the last beside the sick man—but that was 
all. Dr. Norton came, but he could only confirm the verdict of 
the family physician. The slow hours went by, the heavy, ster- 
torous breathing marking off the moments, ceasing sometimes al- 
together for so many that all seemed over, then going on again, 
perceptibly slower and fainter after every pause. Yet the inter- 
val before death arrived was so long that there came a brief space 
in which Katharine found herself at last alone with her father. 
She called him then, for the first time, by his name; begging for 
a last pressure from the contracted but still burning fingers, to 
assure her that he was not unconscious of her presence, her 
sorrow, and her love. As she thus cried aloud the shrivelled 
eyelids lifted once and showed the glazed eyeballs, covered by the 
films of approaching death. But there was no other sign. And 
then the room filled up again; the night-lamp was lighted and 
threw dreary shadows in the corners; the sick man’s breast 
heaved more and more faintly, the breath stopped for longer 
and longer intervals, and at last, standing at the foot of the bed, 
having yielded her place to her mother, who sat with one hand 
on her husband’s and the other covering her face that she might 
not see him pass away, Katharine, whose eyes never left him and 
whose tears had never ceased to flow, beheld the little spasm, 
the drawing-up of the limbs so long motionless, the whole bitter, 
painful, humiliating spectacle of helpless humanity sinking into 
nothingness, 
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For that is what it seemed to her. As the end came, and 
even her mother broke into a loud cry, and her aunt into wild, 
hysterical lamentations, her own emotion died into a passionless 
calm. Mr. Norton, kneeling down, began at once in his high- 
pitched voice a prayer, not for the dead but for the living, asking 
resignation and patience for them, and especially that the loss 
might be sanctified to the daughter, who was yet so far from the 
fold of the Good Shepherd. The words smote upon her ear 
like a mockery. Her grief seemed spent, and herself as dead to 
all appeals as the poor body beside which she had thrown her. 
self. For the moment death appeared to her the absolute end of 
all things. Extinction, hopeless, utter, was what the sight she 
had just witnessed for the first time had signified to her. “I 
had a father,” she was saying to herself, “but I have none. He 
has gone like the flame of a candle into absolute night.” 

As the prayer ended she heard her mother’s voice calling her, 
and, rising from the bed, she went and knelt down beside her. 
The veil of reserve was for once broken, and the poor woman 
was bewailing aloud the husband of her youth. 

“Twenty-five years,” she said, her voice tremulous and 
broken, but not even now rising to a cry, “we have lived to- 
gether and there has never passed a bitter word between us. 
And in all those years he has never spent one evening away 
from me, except when business called him or he was at church. 
Katharine!” and she put her arms out to her child, at once em- 
bracing her and holding her off, that she might look into her 
eyes, ‘you have been our sole anxiety. Oh! will you not now 
promise me to give your heart to God and prepare to meet us 
both hereafter?” 

Katharine was silent, turning on her mother a pair of steady 
eyes which yet seemed not to see her, so stony and withdrawn 
into herself was their regard. The minister, who had called in 
again after evening church to make inquiries, only to find that all 
was over, approached the pair and addressed to her some ex- 
hortations that. were, perhaps, injudicious. They drew at lasta 
response which seemed to pierce the mother’s heart not less 
keenly than the blow which had just fallen on it. 

“ Don’t ask me, mother,” she said. “I have tried, and I can- 
not. I have no belief,no faith in Christianity at all.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“ TROUBLES and pleasures, I would rather they all came on me 
at once, without a warning,” Katharine had said only a week be- 
fore the day which found her father lying in his coffin. Misfor- 
tune seemed to have taken her at her word. While yet the hush 
of death was in the house, and friends and neighbors were passing 
in and out with quiet steps and whispered utterance, lest they 
should disturb the widow and the orphan, the busy world outside 
was less considerate. Even on Saturday Mr. Warren had been 
called from the sick-chamber to consult with the foreman of the 
mill, who came to say that the junior partner had also been ab- 
sent all day from the office, where an unusual number of notes 
had been presented, and that his residence, whither he had sent 
to make inquiries, appeared to be closed. Meanwhile the cash- 
box was empty, he could draw no money from the bank without 
the firm signature, and the men wanted their wages. Mr. Dan- 
forth had been taken suddenly ill on his way home from the 
office on Friday, at the close of the first day he had been able to 
devote to business since his return, and at the time when this 
message arrived his recovery was already doubtful. His brother- 
in-law, unwilling to disturb him, drew his own check for the amount 
necessary for the men, told Williams to reassure the holders of 
the notes by saying that Mr. Deyo’s absence, which had doubt- 
less been arranged with Mr. Danforth on Friday, would termi- 
nate as soon as word could be sent him of the latter’s condition, 
and dismissed him. Then came death, and that the mill should 
remain closed until after the funeral was only natural. But 
when that passed without Mr. Deyo’s return, and no news as to his 
whereabouts or that of his family seemed forthcoming from any 
quarter, suspicions were aroused which did not respect even the 
house from which the dead had just been carried. Mrs. Dan. 
forth's privacy was, indeed, jealously guarded for the present, 
but Mr. Warren and Mr. Germain were deep in consultation 
with creditors whose claims, which would apparently sweep 
away whatever property her husband might have left, if, indeed, 

they could be satisfied in that manner, could not much longer be 
kept from her knowledge. The inquiries that were set on foot 
speedily resulted in eliciting the fact that the junior partner had 
been for some time engaged in private speculations which had 
turned out unfortunately. During Mr. Danforth’s recent absence 
he had pledged the firm name, not only to. meet his liabilities, 
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which came due only on the previous Saturday, but to raise 
funds with which he had probably lined his pockets before de. 
camping, as their disposition could not be otherwise accounted 
for. The whole loss would fall on the estate of Mr. Danforth, 
his partner having recently converted all his own private pro. 
perty into cash. Had the former lived all might possibly have 
been righted, the mill property being valuable, and confidence in 
his probity being so general that not a word was now uttered in 
his condemnation even by the most grasping and anxious of.the 
creditors. 

“It is all the work of that scoundrel Peter Deyo,” one of them 
had said in taking his leave—‘“ 2 sanctimonious rascal that I never 
could endure, and that I often wondered how Danforth could get 
along with. Still, I did not myself believe him capable of the 
particular sort of villany he has been up to.” 

“Let us get out of the house,” Mr. Warren said to Mr. Ger. 
main as they still stood on the stoop after this man’s departure; 
“the atmosphere in-doors is stifling and this news is sickening.” 

“Tt means absolute poverty, I suppose, for Eliza and her 
daughter ?” asked the latter, with a troubled face. 

“Not quite so bad as that, I think. I mentioned the Pearl 
Street houses just now—partly, I am afraid, to get rid of that 
loud-mouthed Dobbins as soon as possible—but I doubt whether 
they can be touched in any case. One of them, I know, was 
Eliza’s by right of inheritance, and I have an impression that 
something else was secared to her at the time James went into this 
partnership, in consideration of her signing away her right of dower 
in another piece of property that he wanted to turn into money. 
John Danforth was his brother’s legal adviser while he lived, and 
he was always a long-headed fellow. He drew up old Richard 
Richards’ will and prevailed on him to leave his property to his 
wife, who had earned half and saved the whole of it, when the 
curmudgeon wanted to give her only her thirds and the rest to 
his own family. Eliza benefited by her death to some extent. 
He prepared Danforth’s will also before the partnership was en- 
tered into, and I was asked if I would act as joint executor with 
Eliza. We had some talk about it in the office that day, I re- 
member. My brother-in-law wanted simply to provide for pay- 
ing his just debts and then leave everything else to his wife in 
trust for the child. He was absolutely clear of the world then, 
and John was trying to talk him into securing something to his 
wife by deed before risking everything on an uncertainty. I 
don’t know, though, whether it was done, and if it was I doubt 
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ifever he told her about it. He was apt to be close-mouthed at 
home on business matters. Then, too, he may have made some 
diferent arrangement since. It is a bad job in any case.”’ 

“ You feel quite persuaded, I suppose, that he knew nothing 
of what was about to happen?” 

“(Qn the contrary, I think it was probably the shock of finding 
something wrong when he went down to the mill on Friday that 
brought about his death. Williams told me the next day that he 
had overheard some high words between them in the office the 
afternoon before, but I thought little of it. James had a peppery 
temper of his own, and I knew that he had been dissatisfied for 
some time with Deyo’s ways of doing business. But he was as 
honest as the sun, and not given to suspecting others of what he 
would have been incapable of himself. Certain things that Dob- 
bins has been saying just now, if they are exactly true, ought to 
have raised doubts in his mind that Deyo was violating his obli- 
gations by entering into private transactions. The cat probably 
got out of the bag that last afternoon, and his anger was too 
much for him.” 

Mr. Warren's surmises were very near the truth. His share 
of the legitimate profits arising from the business—the manufac. 
turing of linseed oil, and the cakes made from the pressed seed, 
which was sold as fodder for cattle—had for some time past 
seemed insufficient to Mr. Deyo, who, after a brief widowhood, 
had espoused a new wife with an ambition to make a greater 
show in the world than prudence would have counselled. The 
business was sound but not extensive; Mr. Danforth had put in 
most of the capital at the start, while his partner, who had been 
accustomed to it in England, had chiefly contributed his experi- 
ence. Mr. Danforth, simple in his own tastes, given to no extra- 
vagances, unless his large gifts to his church might be so ac- 
counted, and married to a wife naturally inclined to economy 
and careful living, had been gradually accumulating property, 
investing something every year with sagacity and safety, and 
congratulating himself on the provision he was making for his 
daughter. Mr. Deyo, to do him justice, had contemplated no 
further dishonesty than was implied in his resolve to break the 
terms of his agreement and speculate with his own savings. 
Even up to the last, when the disastrous results of these specu- 
lations had made the steep incline from probity to rascality still 
steeper and more slippery, and he had signed the firm name, as 
he had the right to do in legitimate transactions, to cover his pri- 
vate losses, he did so with the intention of owning up to his part- 
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ner, throwing himself on his mercy, and trying by strict economy 
to retrieve the past. The possibility of a still greater and final 
dishonesty was, indeed, latent in his mind, and when he made his 
disclosures on Friday he did not avow the loans he had just ef. 
fected, waiting until he had made sure, as he said to himself, that 
Mr. Danforth would listen to reason and consent to silence. 
But the latter was wounded ina tender point—his commercial 
conscience was sound to the core, and his scorn and anger, fatal 
to his own life, put out the last sparks also of the other's integrity, 
He simply carried out then certain intentions, never yet fairly 
avowed, but forming in that underhand, subtle way common to 
men who juggle with their consciences and lie to the last, even to 
themselves, and fled, salving the wounds of his self-respect with 
such a quietus as was afforded by the reflection that his partner 
would tide over itintime. Time, however, was precisely what had 
failed him. So far as was at present evident, the whole visible 
results of his life of industry and honesty would be swept away 
and his wife and child left destitute. 

Such was the additional stroke of misfortune to be aimed at 
Mrs. Danforth while she was yet bleeding from the first, and 
Horace Warren, little as he was given to sentimental weakness, 
shrank from inflicting it. 

“T must get my wife home,” he said to Mr. Germain as they 
approached the house again; ‘here she will do nothing but 
fall into hysterics, which are as much of a nuisance to Eliza as 
they are to—other people. I wish you would break the news to 
her. Try to find out if she knows anything about a deed in her 
favor. I saw lawyer Ingham at the funeral, and he told me he 
would bring up the will and some other papers to-morrow morn- 
ing. I hope something of the sort may be found among them.” 

The tidings, however, seemed to affect Mrs. Danforth less 
than might have been expected. She knew little of business, had 
never borne the burden of pecuniary responsibility nor been 
called on to take independent action. That she would be poorer 
than her husband had supposed was all that appeared to strike 
her at first, and all she seemed to feel was a sort of vicarious 
sympathy for his wasted efforts. 

“Poor James!” she said, “to have worked so hard and so 
long, and to so little purpose.” Then, after a pause, “I never 
liked that Deyo. When he used to get up in the experience 
meetings and tell what a rascal he had been and would be yet 
but for the grace of God, I always used to think—but there! 
there’s nothing gained by hard words, That is what James 
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meant, then, when he told me with his last conscious breath to 
pay up everything. I thought he must be wandering, for there 
were no debts so far as I knew.” 

“ He did tell you so?” 

“Yes, on Saturday morning. He had been in such agony 
with cramps all night that all he could do was groan, and when 
they stopped he fell right off into a stupor. The doctor thought 
he never would come out of it, but he did, and was trying hard 
to speak for some little time before he could get out a word. 
Then he said, ‘ Eliza—the notes—pay all.’ He never said another 
syllable except to call for Kitty.” 

Then, a sudden apprehension seizing her, “Can I pay every- 
thing, do you think? Will there be enough? Are the debts 
heavy ?” : 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Germain; “some of the claims are 
rather heavy, I believe. Still, there will be the usual delay to 
pay them in, and Warren thinks the property will sell well. In 
any case he tells me you have something of your own.” 

“Tt can’t be much. There is mother’s house, and Aunt Jane 
left me hers and five hundred dollars a year, but only for my 
life. We talked it over with her when she made her will. She 
wanted to give it to me out and out, but James said he could 
provide for us himself, and that it would look better to let it go 
back to her husband’s folks. She wouldn’t quite do that, for 
she did not like them, so it was arranged that I should have the 
use of it first.” 

“But is that all? Warren thought some property had been 
deeded to you some years back.” 

“Not that I ever heard of. What difference would that 
make?” 

“Only that if the claims should cover all the rest of the estate, 
or even go beyond it, there would still be something left for you 
and Kitty. Your private means would not be liable for your 
husband's debts.” 

Mrs. Danforth remained silent, but her face took on a new 
shade of thoughtful anxiety. 

The best and the worst aspect of affairs came alike speedily to 
the surface. Against the dead man personally there were, as 

the widow had supposed, no claims whatever. The business 
would be carried on by Mr. Warren for the benefit of the credi 
tors during the legal delay before the estate could be settled, un- 
less it could be advantageously disposed of beforehand. But the 
liabilities of the firm would demand the sacrifice of everything, 
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and might probably not be wholly satisfied even then. Still, it 
was thought that the loss to the .creditors would not be very 
great in any case. 

On the other hand, there was, as had been conjectured, a 
deed conveying to Mrs. Danforth, but in trust for her daughter, 
a building in the business quarter of the city which produced a 
fair rent. This, ‘however, both she and Katharine absolutely re. 
fused to touch, the former insisting, moreover, on selling her own 
house at once, in order to satisfy the claims of a widow who had 
begged the privilege, some years before, of putting her little 
property in Mr. Danforth’s hands. She had drawn a higher rate 
of interest from his compassion than she would from the best 
bond and mortgage, but she made a great merit now of her con- 
fidence in his integrity. 

“T trusted Brother Danforth,” she said, with many tears and 
loud complaints, “ because I thought he was safer than the bank; 
and now to think I may have to lose by him afterall! And other 
people, too, in the same box. The Lord knows whom one can 
trust nowadays.” 

Katharine was with her mother when this woman came. 

“Oh!” she cried, with a keen, impatient anguish in her voice, 
“can’t we do something, mother? Let us give up everything. I 
can go to work and try to earn our living. Don’t let anybody 
talk like that about my father.” 

“ And reason good,” said the woman. ‘“ You that have been 
kept in school all these years ought to know how to do some- 
thing by this time.” 

The two, indeed, were bent on paying, if not to the utmost 
farthing, at least to the utmost extent within their power. In 
vain Mr. Warren pointed out to them that it was to guard 
against such a contingency as had actually occurred that this 
provision had been made, and that, as it had been done at a 
time when Mr. Danforth had been perfectly free, they could 
profit by it with easy consciences. The widow was unper- 
suadable. 

“TI knew my husband,” she said. “He would turn in his 
grave if he thought that anybody should lose by his fault. It 
was this he had in his mind when he told me to pay all. We 
will not touch a copper of the rent, and if it is necessary Katha- 
rine will sell it the day she comes of age. We will go to Aunt 
Jane’s house—I have given my tenant warning—and we will live 
on what she left me. Anna Germain will be with us, and her 
board will help us out.” 
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“But you forget,” said Mr. Warren, “that if you should die 
Kitty will be homeless and penniless.” 

«] will not die,” said the poor woman, “ or if I do it will be 
of worry because there were debts I did not pay as far as I was 
able. And Kitty is her father’s child and mine. There isn’t a 
drop of dishonest blood in her body.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE LIQUEFACTION OF THE BLOOD OF ST. 
JANUARIUS. 


NARRATIVE OF FREDERICK HURTER (Continuea),. 


PART VI. 


To such positive evidence nothing may be opposed with success but 
equally positive and contrary evidence, proven facts, and downright argu- 
ments. Mere denials, commonplace raillery, explain nothing, weaken no- 
thing, and throw no light whatever. It is true that the Baron Bielefeld, 
during his stay in Naples in times past, stated : “ Our apothecaries also know 
how to prepare a similar substance which will liquefy in the same manner.” 
But how comes it that no attempt has ever been made in Berlin to repro- 
duce this extraordinary phenomenon? Another German gave the following 
ingenious explanation : “ There was, according to his version, two ostensoria, 
one containing blood dried up, the other liquid blood; and while the 
ceremony was going on the former was juggled away by the priests.” Any 
person having only once seen how the thing takes place would con- 
sider this just as miraculous in its character, or would at least think that he 
must be a deep adept in sorcery who could so readily substitute, in the 
presence of a great crowd of persons, one ostensorium for another, without 
any one of the entire number being able to perceive him. The Frenchman 
Sercés has hit upon an explanation, even more far-fetched, of the lique- 
faction of the blood, by attributing it to the vicinity of Vesuvius and the 
Solfatara. But what would become of the inhabitants of Pozzuoli and 
Resina if the burning emanations from those volcanic sources could pro- 
duce such effects even in the cathedral of Naples? As he felt that he was 
putting forward an impossibility, he disposed of the matter in an easy way 
by the mere additional assertion that the fact occurred in a retired place, in 
the presence of a superstitious populace and far removed from the pene- 
trating gaze of enlightened men, and at a time not long previously deter- 
mined, This, at least, may be termed lying nobly, for in this falsehood 
there is not the least admixture of truth. An Englishman has attributed to 
the priests the authorship of the miracle of the saint. ‘The priests of the 
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treasury of St. Januerius,” he explains, “have a wonderful knowledge of 
chemistry.” Thus, for want of a satisfactory explanation, they prefer to 
bring forward the most unreasonable suppositions rather than admit frankly 
their inability to account for the fact and to acknowledge that the matter js 
altogether extraordinary and inexplicable. They are altogether in advance 
of that period of reserved and honest doubt such as was expressed by the 
Hessian counsellor, Henry Kornmann, in his Latin work on Zhe Miracks 
of the Dead, “Although the matter be generally known,” he says, “| 
should nevertheless like to collect the testimony of persons who have been 
present, and who have, with a good eyesight, examined everything.” 
Among modern travellers Keyssler at least expresses himself with 
moderation, and in his account there is not to be found the silly pleasantry 
with which so many others have thought it necessary to season their narra- 
tives. As he does not give the date of his sojourn in Naples, it cannot be 
ascertained if he has himself seen the liquefaction of the blood, or if he has 
merely described it from hearsay and conjecture. I incline to the latter 
supposition, for this is what he says about it : “ The substance which is in 
the vial is of a reddish brown, and resembles Peruvian balsam, which also 
liquefies easily. The day on which the miracle is to take place the blood 
is placed in front of a great number of burning wax-lights” (this is not so; 
there are but very few, and, in the case of all of them, the flame is at an 
elevation much above that of the vase) ; “a glass case, in which is the vial 
that contains the blood, is held to the lips, and afterwards to the foreheads, 
of persons who draw near in crowds to kiss it” (but this always when it 
has already become liquefied; from which it follows that the inference 
drawn by Keyssler falls to the ground of itself); “and on this occasion 
the priest turns it upside down, and over and over again, more than a thou- 
sand times” (twenty times is about the right number, at least before the 
liquefaction), “‘so that the lowest part of the substance is constantly being 
moved from its position. The warmth of his hand” (which exerts no 
influence, as I have been convinced, and have already shown), “ the smoke 
of the wax-lights ” (which cannot produce the slightest effect), “the emana- 
tions exhaled by the multitude of spectators in a torrid season” (we must 
bear in mind here what Fergola states in regard to the relation between the 
temperature and the time which precedes the liquefaction), “ and, finally, 
the warmth of the breaths proceeding from the mouths of those who kiss the 
vial” (after the liquefaction has already taken place), “ not to mention many 
other circumstances” (which it would have been far better for him to have 
told), “would suffice to melt any other substance that had been liquid 
once.” Keyssler adds in a note: “In the year 1773 the celebrated 
chemist, Neumann, of Berlin, discovered the secret of producing easily, and 
as often as he chose, a liquefaction of blood similar to that of the relic of 
St. Januarius.” (It would be very interesting for those who believe, as well 
as those who do not, to see an experiment of this discovery performed 
under circumstances identically similar to those which occur at Naples.) 
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«Jt would be proper,” adds Keyssler, “to grant to heretics and incredulous 
persons abundant facility to draw near and closely scrutinize the circum- 
stances of the miracle” (this is in reality granted to them without any re- 
striction), “but, as it is, they can only take things for granted when the 
priest cries aloud, Tl miracolo e fatto, and when the Ze Deum is intoned in 
a burst’of joy.” 

Kotzebue sees in the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius great 
proof of the silly superstition of the Neapolitans; he is, however, honest 
enough not to account for this superstition by facts invented at pleasure. 
“It is generally believed,” he says, “that the liquefaction of the reddish 
substance is brought about by the warmth of the hand of the priest; but 
this is a mistake. The little vial which holds what is said to be the blood 
is enclosed in a larger glass vase, so that there is a vacant intervening space 
between the two. The warmth of the hand could then with difficulty pene- 
trate to the vial, and at all events it would be a most uncertain means to 
rely upon. Persons well informed” (not in regard to the point at issue 
here, but of those who, im omni re scibili et quibusdam aliis, are called 
enlightened persons) “ have assured me that the miracle is brought about by 
chemical agency only, and this accounts for its being frequently so long to 
take place, But it can never fail to be operated, if the vial be only vigo- 
rously shaken.” (It is never shaken; it is merely turned over and over 
again in a gentle manner.) “ Few persons, and even but few priests, are in 
the secret, and among the latter there are reasonable men who fully and 
firmly believe in the miracle.” 

Eliza of Recke thought to exercise her poor intellect on the subject, 
but her laudable intention was set aside on account of the weakness of her 
nerves. She could not stand the atmosphere of the church, and was com- 
pelled to withdraw. Still, she consoled herself easily “at not having seen 
an experiment of which the secret is easy to guess.” Whereupon her com- 
panion, the Aulic counsellor, Boettiger, puts forward, in a note appended to 
the narrative of the above lady’s travels, an assertion the importance of 
which most assuredly he could not have fully understood. “The great 
miracle, in this miracle,” he says, “is that, the secret being known to so 
many persons who must participate in it” (how does the distinguished 
Aulic counsellor get this information ?), “it has never, for so many centu- 
ies, been betrayed by any one of them.” It is then, after all, a miracle; and 
certainly this one, though the Aulic counsellor does not seem to suspect it, 
is, beyond a doubt, the greatest and most difficult to believe in, 

The Prussian state counsellor Rehfues, who is known by several works 
which he has written, and in particular by one entitled Zhe Zruth about 
the Matter of Hermesianism, treats of the same subject in his Zad/eau de 
Naples, and gets out of the difficulty by having recourse to the most in- 
sipid and worn-out pleasantry. “It is well known,” he says, “that this 
miracle is repeated every year a certain number of times, and many persons 
have endeavored to account for it by a natural process. Nevertheless, as it 
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might be supposed, no one has succeeded beforehand, for when heavenly 
power determines to perform a miracle it combines matters so that it cannot 
be explained by the first sceptic who happens to come along. No doubt 
there are a great number of curious persons who, not being able to explain 
it, are yet unwilling to believe in it, and it has often seemed to us that the 
best kind of miracles are those related by the Siamese of their saint, Pra 
Ariaharia, because from their very nature they exclude all deep and close 
study.” Then he adds: “I will not seek to give explanations of the means 
by which the miracle is effected, for it is a miracle only because there is no 
way known of explaining it. Suffice it to mention that in Naples there are 
many persons, not by any means of the lower orders of society, who fully 
and firmly believe in it.” He elsewhere says: “ It may well happen that the 
women are in collusion with the priests.” How great a service would he 
have rendered to the cause of truth had he only remotely indicated in 
what this connivance consists and what object is gained by it! “ There are 
few miracles,” he adds, “that have been of any utility to the world. This 
one may be ranked among the number of the useless ones; and it is diffi- 
cult to understand why the saint does not display his feelings of tenderness 
to his pious Neapolitans by rather giving them a tenfold harvest.” Then 
again he goes on to say: “The frequency of the liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius at Naples is well known, but no one knows how it is man- 
aged, except the small number of those who are the instruments of Heaven 
in producing the miracle. I have myself seen the changes which the vial 
undergoes in the hands of the priest, and I can think but of one explana- 
tion, which I believe has never been offered by any one. Might not that 
solid reddish brown mass be ice, of which the artificial preparation is as 
well known at Naples as at Archangel? It certainly dissolves in the hands 
of the priest, particularly when he holds the vial” (which he does not 
touch) “and prays devoutly over it. But the most convenient solution, 
after all, is to believe in it.” It would have been more convenient, or at 
least easier, for Mr. Rehfues to have immediately gone to work to imitate 
the phenomenon with ice, and to have then proclaimed his discovery to the 
entire world. But it frequently happens that the most subtle minds do not 
hit upon the simplest things. 

The French Protestant Misson, who lived in the seventeenth century, 
positively states, in the account of his travels, that he has twice witnessed 
“this pretended miracle.” He gives us our choice between viewiilg it as 
a real miracle or “the most palpable trick.” ‘ Nevertheless,” he says, 

“there is as much importance attributed to this as to anything else in the 
Catholic Church, and Pascal ranks it among the signs of the true religion.” 
But in his capacity of a man of learning, in order not to lay himself open 
to the dishonorable suspicion of placing any faith in it, he quotes a passage 
of Horace (the Fifth Satire of the First Book), in which allusion is made to 
the pagan priests who sought to persuade the people that, in a certain temple, 
incense would melt away on the altar without the use of fire. Less than a 
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century afterwards Dupaty relates “that he has seen the liquefaction, but 
that it is brought about altogether by natural means.” He adds at the 
close: “Since some time the miracle has fallen into discredit ; there is 
ground for believing that it will soon cease. Prcbably there will soon be 
but one miracle in the world—the world itself.” 

We have yet a few false narratives or vulgar pleasantries of English 
travellers to quote from. Addison styles the thing “a gross farce.” Mid- 
dleton tells the following story to his readers: “ While a couple of Masses 
are being celebrated in the church all the other priests are busy at all sorts 
of manceuvres around the vial, which is suspended in such a manner that, 
while a portion of the substance contained begins to melt, owing to the 
warmth of his hands or some other cause, it falls in drops to the bottom of 
another vial which is empty.” Dr. Moore is not more truthful when he 
states (in his View of Society and Manners in Italy, Letter 64) that the 
priest has hard work to warm the vial by holding his hand to it. This is an 
impossibility, for he cannot get in contact with it, A more modern English 
traveller, who has published, under the name of Eustace, a work entitled 4 
Classical Tour through Italy, does not attempt to explain it; but, though a 
Catholic, he very unceremoniously settles the question. “Into the truth of 
the supposition,” he says, “little inquiry is made; and in this respect the 
Neapolitans seem to have adopted the maxim of the ancient Germans : 
‘Sanctius ac reverentius de Diis credere quam scire’ (It is more holy and 
more reverent to believe things that appertain to the gods than to know 
them.) — Zac, de Mor, Germ. 24.” 


PART VII. 


If now we place in opposite contrast, on the one side, all the narratives, 
beginning with that of the Neapolitan doctor, Matthzeus Silvaticus, in the 
fifteenth century, down to that given recently by the English naturalist, 
Waterton; and, on the other, all the allegations, subtleties, and strokes of 
wit of various travellers, from Misson down to the most modern tourists, 
what result will we obtain? In the former we find an unbroken series of 
perfectly concordant testimony, accurate information, observations prudently 
and deliberately conducted, and grave and dignified diction ; in the latter, 
on the contrary, judgments,based on hearsay and expressed with most 
incredible assurance, unwarranted suspicions, an impudent misrepresenta- 
tion of facts which take place under the eyes of thousands of spectators, and 
frequently vulgar pleasantry instead of the serious explanations which we 
have a right to expect. The least severe language that can be held in 
tegard to them is the words of Scripture: ‘“ And their testimony was not 
agreeing ” (Mark xiv. 56). 

Any person willing to examine without prejudice and form conscien- 
tious judgments must admit that there are some things which cannot be 
explained, Since the church does not exclude from her communion those 
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who either will not or cannot admit that a miracle is permanently operated 
with the blood of St. Januarius, she evidently allows entire liberty in the 
matter of believing or not its reality. It would seem, moreover, that men 
of even moderate fairness of feeling should prefer to pass this question by, 
rather than, in order to avoid unpleasant concessions, have recourse to an 
argument tending to represent a class of other men, who are worthy of all 
manner of regatd, as having been, since a long succession of years, nothing 
better than a band of impostors without conscience. When the Neapolitan 
thanks St. Januarius for having, by his intercession, averted the imminent 
danger with which his country was threatened during the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius on the 2oth of December, 1631; while the Protestant, on the con- 
trary, attributes the safety of the city to the fortuitous circumstance that the 
lava took another direction, and that the fury of the volcano subsided of 
itself, each one has reasons to put forward for defending his views of the 
matter. But when the latter, in order not to avow his inability to explain 
that which is admitted by the former without hesitation, seeks to get out of 
the difficulty by having recourse to puerilities and falsehood, the ground 
sinks from beneath his feet and he falls below those who asserted that the 
casting out of devils was effected by an alliance with Beelzebub, the prince 
of devils. In any event superstitious incredulity has nothing to exalt it 
over superstitious credulity, unless it be the emphatic boasting of its 
language. 

After having seen with my own eyes, after having consulted so many 
narratives worthy of belief, by which my own observations are confirmed, I 
cannot but subscribe to the conclusions which Sabbatino submits at the end 
of a dissertation on the blood of St. Januarius. “I am well aware,” he 
says, “that many strangers, even Catholics, doubt the miracle, or do not 
believe in it even after having seen it. But after having accompanied seve- 
ral of them to the chapel of the Treasury, and having obtained for them the 
facility of scrutinizing everything very closely, I found them convinced that 
there was no longer any room to doubt, and that the prodigy could not in 
any way be attributed to natural causes. More than one has, then, declared 
to me that the liquefaction of the blood was, at least, a marvellous thing; 
not one of those who -had the opportunity of witnessing it near has been 
able to find a reason for remaining in doubt. Solger has, then, said in his 
philosophical conversations a very true thing, although thereat some per- 
sons may shrug up their shoulders—that it requires greater strength of 
mind, setting aside chicanery and low argument, to believe a miracle than to 
plainly and simply deny what surpasses the ordinary rules of understanding. 
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PART VIII. 


After observations, repeated and conscientious (which latter character- 
istic those who deny through a mere spirit of contradiction are least dis- 
posed to pardon), that compel me to view the matter in the light of a mura- 
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cle, or, if it be preferred, an extraordinary phenomenon, I have become con- 
firmed in my opinion by reading the treatise of the Abbé of Lucca, entitled, 
Sopra una celebre controversia dibattuta in Inghilterra negl anni 1831 e 1832, 
intorno alla liguefasione del sangue di San Gennaro, vescovo e martire. I 
Jearnt from it, to my great satisfaction, that thirteen years ago Weedall, an 
English priest, had been an ocular witness of the liquefaction at the same 
time of the year that I had, and that he has drawn up a very nearly analo- 
gous argument on the miracle, whether it be considered as an imposture or a* 
real phenomenon, This article, which appeared in the Catholic Magazine 
and Review of Birmingham, gave rise to a very sharp discussion, in which 
his adversaries entrenched themselves behind untenable hypotheses, Mr. 
Weedall had it in his power to observe everything as commodiously as I ; 
he relates all the circumstances as I have done; no more than I did he rest 
satisfied with having seen the evening ceremony in the church of St. Clara ; 
but he also suspended his judgment until he had seen it again the following 
morning in the cathedral, Just as I he kept close to the priest, and in like 
manner was convinced that, from the manner in which the former held the 
vial, the heat of the body could not exercise any action on the substance it 
contained, no matter what might be its nature, “It would be easier,” he 
says, “to light a candle by passing one’s hand over the candlestick which 
holds it than to liquefy a solid substance by means of contact such as oc- 
curs in this case.” In this respect I am altogether of his opinion. 
A stranger alleged to Mr. Weedall “that the most learned and respect- 
able Neapolitans, and the archbishop himself (who was at that time old 
Cardinal Ruffo), did not probably believe in the miracle.” In reply he 
made the same remarks that I did. I do not make as much account as he 
does of the people who follow the procession, nor of the visit which the 
king makes to the blood of St. Januarius—for, after all, it might be urged 
that it is a mere matter of etiquette; but the same cannot be said of the 
head of one of the first families of Naples, whom I found by chance pray- 
ing in the chapel at a moment when he could not supposé that he would be 
seen, I might also name a prince, eminent not only for what is vulgarly 
termed information, but also for profound learning, who declared to me 
most emphatically that the thing appeared to him inexplicable on natural 
grounds. A learned canon of the cathedral, who may fairly claim to be 
tanked among the most learned and honorable men of Naples, said to Mr. 
Weedall: “I will tell you just what I think. I am not credulous, and I 
examine everything. Miracles are often spoken of which are said to have 
happened here or there. In general I do not believe them readily. But in 
the matter of the blood of St. Januarius it is impossible for me to have any 
doubt. I consider the liquefaction to be a miraculous occurrence, Can it 
be reasonably supposed that a secret connivance exists between us? You 
know our position. We are two separate corporations, having distinct 
chapels, rights and privileges altogether different. I am not allowed to 
enter the Treasury, and the chapel of the Treasury has no business in our 
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chapter, The miracle takes place sometimes in our church, sometimes in 
the chapel; and this has been going on for many centuries, in the midst of 
numerous political revolutions in which the interests and Opinions of citi. 
zens have often been in conflict. It is out of the question that we can come 
to an understanding to carry out a guilty deception, and that in times past 
so great a number of our predecessors can have agreed together to or. 
ganize and keep it up. When I am interrogated on the subject I have but 
one answer to make: Come and see! Do you likewise come and see, not 
once only, but every morning while the octave lasts. Examine attentively, 
and you will be satisfied not only that the liquefaction really takes place, 
but that often an increase in the volume may be discovered, which, in my 
opinion, is the most remarkable peculiarity of the phenomenon.” 


PART IX, 


When, after refraining alike from excessive credulity or incredulity, the 
mind has reached, upon attentive examination, the conviction that there is 
in all this something which neither human science nor human reason can 
explain, the question might naturally occur, What good purpose does the 
miracle serve? This question may be put with so much the less scruple 
that it is possible, after conscientious reflection, to answer it satisfactorily. 
Observe the Neapolitan, his vivacity, his mobility, and the strong hold 
which his imagination has upon him! Under all the circumstances under 
which you see him his demeanor, his gestures, his manner of expressing him- 
self, all reveal in him an impetuous boiling of the blood, a longing and crav- 
ing for extraordinary emotions. With such a people plain teaching would 
not suffice for a long time; they require something which, reaching their 
conscience, not by hearing but by sight, may remind them of their depend- 
ence on the Supreme Power above. They need the energetic action of a supe- 
rior force to detach them from an earth that, like an enchantress, spreads 
before them the most seductive attractions, to cry out to them in a loud and 
clear voice: There is above thee a power which holds thy destinies in its 
hands, which can load thee with its blessings or bow thee down under its 
scourge. The hidden and mysterious character of this power is too far 
beyond the reach of the Neapolitan, who is governed less by mental specu- 
lations than by what falls under the cognizance of the senses, and does not 
effect on him the same immediate action that it would on men of a more in- 
tellectual stamp. Hence this event, which recurs every year, tells him ina 
language far more intelligible to him: This hidden power, on which de- 
pends thy happiness or thy misery, draws near to thee in the person of St. 
Januarius, who is thy protector before it; what thus takes place under thy 
eyes, at different periods of the year, is proof to thee that God thinks of 
thee and also warns thee not to forget him. 

Toconclude, a friend of mine one day received from one of the commonest 
lazzaroni a reply on this subject quite sufficient to both stop all drivelling 
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and to silence the attacks of the proudest philosopher. He asked him, 
without having any other object than merely to hear what manner of reply 
the man would make, why the miracle was repeated every year. The /az- 
saroni replied to him, in a tone which showed that he knew that he was 
about to get the better of him: “ Why did God create heaven and earth ? 
Why did he call you into existence?” ‘This illiterate man’s natural good 
sense had supplied him with the shortest formula which faith has to oppose 
to incredulity enveloped in doubt. 


PART X. 


The preceding had been already prepared for the press when I read, 
in the 2d of January number of the Catholic, what the English naturalist, C. 
Waterton, has written on this same subject. I could not but be most agree- 
ably surprised at noticing that he saw things just as I had, and that the re- 
sult of his observations has been to lead him to the same conviction, He 
also relates that ‘‘ the canon turned over and over again, under his eyes, the 
ostensorium in which the vials are contained, for the purpose of showing that 
the blood was not liquid, and that on this occasion he merely held it with 
the ends of his fingers.” He also says of those women said to be descended 
from the family of the saint or from his nurse, that they address ardent 
prayers to Heaven, making all the while the most indescribable gestures. 
“Strangers,” he adds, “who are either little or not at all familiar with the 
dialect of Naples, and who do not partake of the enthusiasm which the oc- 
casion calls forth, have asserted that these women abuse and pour out in- 
vectives on the saint because his blood does not liquefy as quickly as was 
expected. I was quite near to them when they were praying, and I heard 
neither invectives nor imprecations, but only words bearing the impress of 
a pious enthusiasm.” He, as well as I, scrutinized searchingly, and at 
various times, how matters were going on. He has besides seen with his 
own eyes that “the blood formed a solid mass and remained wholly im- 
movable.” He attests that the poorest man could, equally as well as the 
king’s mother (who happened to be then in the church), see the relic as 
near as possible. He also has seen the blood several times in a liquid state, 
and he concludes his narrative with the following words: ‘All my experi- 
ments in times past were forgotten in the presence of this phenomenon, and 
I here express my entire conviction that the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Fanuarius is most undoubtedly produced by a miraculous agency.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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De Deo UNO sEcUNDUM NATURAM: Przlectiones Scholastico-Dogmatice 
eee in Collegio SS. Cordis ad Woodstock habebat Aimilius M. de 
ugustinis, S.J. Neo-Eboraci: apud Benziger Fratres. 1884, 


This is a course of lectures given at Woodstock by Father de Augustinis, 
Coming from such a seat of learning and from a theologian already so well 
known, it cannot but meet with the most respectful consideration and at- 
tention. The work is divided into five parts, the first of which treats of 
the Existence, the second of the Essence, the third of the Science, the 
fourth of the Will, and the fifth of the Power and Providence of God. It 
includes discussions at once of the most profound and the most momentous 
character, and nothing is wanting in that clearness which of course is the 
primary requisite for a work which is to serve as’an introduction to the 
study of theology. It is, moreover, remarkable for the copious extracts 
from the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers, and especially from St. Thomas, 
to whom, of course, it has now become a duty for all to have recourse. The 
chief efforts of Father de Augustinis have been directed to the exposition 
and defence of those points in which the theology of the Society comes into 
conflict with that of the Thomists, and which in this treatise are many and 
have a decisive bearing on that other question—the nature of grace. Suchare 
the discussions on the knowledge which God has of future things, whether 
conditional or absolute, and on the medium in which he knows them, on 
sctentia medta, and on predestination and its cause. The article De modo 
guo Deus cognoscit contingentia absolute futura contains the best exposition 
of the different opinions and the fullest historical account of the action of 
the Sovereign Pontiffs with reference to the controversy de auxiliis with 
which we are acquainted; and the thesis is proved with a fulness of learn- 
ing and a completeness which will give it a permanent value. We do not 
feel called upon to pass any judgment on the merits of the controversy. 
The strongest desire we have in turning over these pages, and in seeing the 
stores of learning with which they are filled, is that those who study them 
may make them so thoroughly their own as to be able to spread “ the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God” throughout the length and breadth 
of this land. 

On one point we must, with the greatest respect, give expression to our 
inability to agree with Father de Augustinis. The question whether faith 
and science are compatible in the same person on the same subject is one, 
of course, on which there is room for difference of opinion. Great theolo- 
gians are ranged on either side ; but to the present writer the evidence for 
the negative seems so clear that he has no difficulty in holding it as cer- 
tain. But Father de Augustinis defends the thesis that all Catholics, whether 
ignorant or learned, are bound to believe the existence of God on divine 
faith, from which it follows asa consequence that faith and science are 
compatible in the same. persons on the same subject. We cannot object to 
his defending this thesis; but we think that we have the right to object to 
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the imputation which is implicitly made against the orthodoxy of the 
opposite opinion when Father de Augustinis makes the supposition that the 
Council of the Vatican defined his thesis: “ Veritas quam tuemur definita 
yidetur in Concilio Vaticano.” We see no more reason to think that the 
fathers of the Vatican Council had the intention of defining the thesis of 
Father de Augustinis than for thinking that the apostles in writing the 
Apostles’ Creed, or the fathers at Nice in writing the Nicene Creed, had the 
intention of defining the same thesis. And it is as easy to solve the difficulty 
which arises from the use of the words in the Vatican Council as it has 
been for the use of the words in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. More- 
over, in the definition the fathers have abstained from using the word. 
The definition is: “Si quis unum verum Deum Creatorem et Dominum 
omnium rerum megaverzt : anathema sit,” thereby showing their scope and 
aim to have been the condemnation of atheists, and not even implicitly 
of a well-established Catholic school. 


WHICH IS THE TRUE CHURCH? or, A Few Plain Reasons for joining the 
Roman Catholic Communion. By C. F. B. A. Newedition. London: 
Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
1884. 

The works of the author of this pamphlet are already so well known 
for their accurate scholarship and the wide range of reading of which they 
give evidence that it is unnecessary to say more about the present publi- 
cation than that it is a new edition of the work which appeared a few years 
ago, with an enlarged appendix and additional notes. The appendix includes 
some valuable extracts from recent Protestant publications on the present 
religious and moral condition of Germany. We wonder how any one, with 
this evidence before his eyes of its fruits, can fail to see that Protest- 
antism is not the “tree which is planted by the waters, that spreadeth out 
its root towards moisture,” but (slightly to modify the sacred text) a briar 
“which is rejected and very near to a curse, whose end is to be burnt.” In 
view of the recent Wycliffe and Luther celebrations the note on the 
early printed Catholic versions of the Bible is of great interest and im- 
portance. We cannot too heartily commend Mr. Allnatt’s works. His 
method of adducing evidence from independent writers is calculated to 
have great weight and to prove of great service to a large class in our 
times—that is, the reading class as distinguished from the studious class ; 
those who, while they read much and because they read much, are not 
able to form a judgment of their own, but who are influenced. by the 
authority of those whom they look upon not merely as learned and edu- 
cated, but also as not occupying the position of special pleaders or as 
holding a brief. But there is no one, however real a student he may be, 
who will not find in these works many things of interest and profit. 


THE FATE OF MANSFIELD HUMPHREYS. With the Episode of Mr. Wash- 
ington Adams in England, and an Apology. By Richard Grant White. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1884. 

It is a somewhat notable fact that, almost simultaneously, three stories 
have been published by American writers in each of which the hero, an Ame- 
rican, wooes and marries a high-born Englishwoman, and becomes so enam- 
ored of English life and society, and so sick of the life and society of his own 
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country, that he settles down in England and forswears America for ever. 
more. The stories we allude to are Mr. Henry James’ Lady Barberina, 
the Marquis Biddle-Cope’s Grey of Greybury, and the volume under notice, 
The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys, by Mr. Richard Grant White. This re- 
markable trilogy may probably be the efflorescence of what is knownas the 
“international” school of American fiction. At any rate, Mr. Grant White's 
book is surely the corona of the species. We cannot imagine how the 
evolution of “internationalism ” (whose protoplasm we may take to have 
been the awe with which the red man first beheld the stove-pipe hats and 
tooth-picks of the perfect representatives of civilization) can any further 
go. Indeed, the book is a fearful and wonderful curiosity. 

According to the “ international ” school, the American is a person with 
closely-cropped hair, a pinched face, and boots with pointed toes. He 
manages to get into the house of an English nobleman, and there applies 
himself to the task of persuading all who hear him that the true American 
must be a well-descended aristocrat (his grandfather having been a dissent- 
ing minister), who knows how to use his napkin, and to leave a room prop- 
erly, and to speak with a purer English accent than any English nobleman 
that likes to take his bet—in short, an Englishman whose family happened 
to take a trip in the Mayflower and to spend a few generations on foreign soil. 
All other Americans he shows to be shams, and he assures his noble friends 
that it is just as difficult to get into good society in America as it is in 
England—assures them to such an extent that a baronet’s wife exclaims, 
“Dear me! dear me! Then you have exclusive circles in America, too?” 
Whereupon he impressively replies: “So exclusive that people may, and 
do in cases numberless, live in the same neighborhood and even next-door 
to each other for years, and never speak, and hardly know each other's 
names. So exclusive that often the richer of these neighbors would be 
very glad to obtain, by a considerable sacrifice, the entrance to the enter- 
tainments of the poorer.” In fact, he proves his case so overwhelmingly that 
his speech is interrupted as he goes along by a chorus of ladies of title ex- 
claiming: “Dear, dear! Quite like w’at it is at ‘ome; and I thought it was 
so different.” The true American then proceeds to win the affections of an 
earl’s daughter or cousin, as the case may be, and, after some difficulty 
(usually nominal and confined to a certification of his stocks and securi- 
ties), obtains her hand in marriage. The climax is that, having swindled 
his wife, on the strength of his representations above mentioned, into going 
with him to the United States, he agrees with her that all he said about 
American aristocracy and social life was humbug, that America is not fit 
for a lady to live in; and he brings her back to England, where he becomes 
a true son of the soil, finding “a new home in the old home of his fathers.” 
It must be conceded that the international—or shall we call him the An- 
glo-Saxon?—American is an interesting phenomenon, and we would be 
wrong not to study him while he is among us. Jean Paul Richter says, 
“One commits most follies among people one does not respect.” Jean 
Paul is wrong: he had not seen the international American among the 
people he worships. 

Mr. Grant White’s book begins with a dedication to “the Right Hon- 
orable Evelyn Countess Stanhope, Sevenoaks, Chevening, Kent,” which 
would be worth reproducing had we space ; and it ends with’an “ Apology” 
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of seventy-six pages of closely-printed small type—an entirely unique 
document. 

His hero, Mansfield Humphreys, is a proselytizer of unusual tho- 
roughness. Persuaded that in the English mind there exists only one 
kind of American—he of the stage—he resolves to remove that idea at any 
hazard. He receivesan invitation to the house of the Earl of Toppingham, 
and seizes the opportunity to play off an instructive practical joke. He 
will not go himself, but he will personate Mr. Washington Adams, “a 
friend from the other side.” Mr. Washington Adams, got up like the 
traditional Yankee, seated among the ladies on Lord Toppingham’s terrace, 
chews a quid of tobacco, ejects (or pretends to eject) it on a flower-bed, 
picks his teeth with his tobacco-knife, whittles a stick, tries to fire off his 
revolver, does a lot of other similar things, and at length, to the intense 
relief of everybody (and having unaccountably escaped being kicked off 
the premises), takes his departure. Then enters Mr. Mansfield Humphreys 
in his proper person and explains the joke—and its moral. Tableau! 
Humphreys falls in love with Margaret Duffield, a ward of Lord Topping- 
ham, and in course of time marries her and takes her to Boston. Society 
there does not please them, and, to prove the instability of all things 
American, Humphreys loses all his fortune, which consisted of railway 
stock, A relative of his wife’s comes to the rescue by dying, and this 
ideal American goes back to England, apparently to live on his wife’s 
money for the rest of his days. 

One of the amusing episodes in the book is the coaching of Lord Top- 
pingham, who is about to make an American tour, by Mansfield Hum- 
phreys, who is afraid his friend will attract too much attention if he looks 
and behaves like a gentleman. The earl is advised to wear a suit of 
clothes out of one of the factories where they cut clothes by machinery ; 
he is to change his dark crimson scarf for something plainer; to take off 
two of his rings; to cut his hair a little shorter and “have it lie a little 
closer, with less of easy negligence ”"—he “ may continue to part it in the 
middle, but it would be better to part it on the side”; he is to cut off his 
whiskers and wear only a mustache, or; “ best of all,” to “ grow what our 
Western friends call chin-whiskers.” Fortunately his “ pointed-toed shoes 
will do,” though “they wouldn’t have done eight or ten years ago”; but 
he is not to carry his small, close-packed umbrella. “As to your manner,” 
concludes his friend, “a little less of suavity would help to insure you against 
detection. Unless you're in a friend’s house I wouldn’t say ‘ Thanks’ quite 
so often. Chiefly, however, I suggest that you should, if possible, drop or 
gteatly modify a certain courteous and considerate way you have of treat- 
ing people, and at the same time assuming that they should do just as you 
wish.” We copy this for the benefit of future generations, that it may be 
on record as the portrait of the American American according to the 
Anglo-Saxon American, anno 1884. 

But it is in his “ Apology for his Book” that Mr. Grant White really 
spreads himself out. No description can convey an idea of this amazing 
production, with its copious footnotes, references; quotations from corre- 
spondence, anecdotes, assertions, contradictions, wrigglings, posturings, 
and writhings. What the author intends by it it is hard to discover, but 
long pondering reveals its drift. The keynote is the same as that of the 
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whole book. Mr. Grant White seeks to prove that the only true “ Ameri- 
cans” are the New-Englanders and the Virginians, and that, indeed, these 
are not “Americans,” but “merely a people who are, and who for two 
hundred and fifty years have been, Europeanizing America.” These peo- 
ple he seeks to show are just like English lords and ladies ; nothing of their 
original traits or habits has been lost. In fact, among his own acquaint- 
ance “he could specify more than twenty who have been and are con- 
stantly (not to mention hundreds who might be) taken as a matter of 
course, without words or thought, as England-born by intelligent and ob- 
servant persons, themselves England born and bred. Qne of these, a gen- 
tleman now well in years, who has been engaged in trade all his life, who 
has never been outside Sandy Hook, who has had very little intercourse 
with even those of our British cousins who come here, and in that little 
has been so unfortunate that he dislikes them, is spoken to always by 
those whom he does meet with the quiet assumption that he and they are 
countrymen, as well as of English race, and this when they have had for 
days the opportunity of observing and talking with him.” To pitch the 
charming thesis in the proper indignant key we will quote one of Mr, 
White’s fair correspondents, who writes: 

“. .. Degradation of your countrymen is good! Emigrants and their children are no 
countrymen of mine ; and it is time the American (so-called) should have his place defined. All 
over the Continent last summer I saw young people just one remove from Ireland and Germany, 
rich, ignorant, loud, vulgar, passing among the people around me, side by side with my daugh- 
ter, for Americans !” 


The confusion of ideas all through is very fine. Mr. White never uses 
the word “ American” except between quotation-marks ; he repudiates the 
title ; yet his chief apparent concern is to prove that only the likes of him 
have agenuine right to the title. Hehas a most delightful way of over-prov- 
ing his case. In showing that his “ Americans ” are exactly like the English 
he quotes anecdotes to prove that American hostesses are able to say much 
sharper things to guests who have committed a breach of good manners 
than ever were dreamed of by English hostesses. He has an overwhelming 
array of testimony establishing that distinguished Englishmen can be very 
vulgar, and that things are permitted at English tables which would not be 
tolerated fora moment here. He quotes Punch to prove that it is com- 
mon with English dukes to talk thus: “An’t yer goin’ to have some 
puddin’, Miss Richards? It’s so jolly ”; and some other equally reliable_au- 
thority to prove that the English nobility always drop the “h” in the word 
home. 

To shorten a review that has already grown too long, the fact is that 
Mr. Grant White is the victim of a grand and somewhat pathetic delusion. 
He imagines that if Americans like him (whose grandfather, as he tells us 
himself, was a dissenting minister) were restored to their proper place in 
England, “the home of their fathers,” they would be recognized as the 
equals of dukesandearls and good matches for theirdaughters. England is 
the tabernacle of privilege. While in every other country in Europe the 
waves of democracy have made appreciable breaches in the barriers of 
caste, in Englandalone have these barriers remained rigid. In England aris- 
tocracy is established as in a stronghold; and at this very hour, while a 
popular agitation is susging around the walls of its citadel, the House 
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of Lords, aristocracy laughs, secure, knowing that the “ hierarchic senti- 
ment” has eaten deep ,into the hearts of the English people, while their 
democratic fit is but a passing affection of the head. Between the couple 
of hundred great families who own half the soil of England and hold the 
hereditary privilege to legislate, and the baronets of ancient creation who 
with their connections form the rear-guard of the privileged class, there 
are countless degrees of precedence rigid and well defined. In England's 
“great middle class,” from the baronets of recent creation down to the pro- 
fessional and rich mercantile classes, there are multitudes of grades, each 
envying or contemning the other with an amusing implacability of rival- 
ship. If Mr. Grant White were an Englishman and not an American he 
would be reckoned as a member of the lower middle class, and would pro- 
bably have never seen the inside of a peeress’ drawing-room (for he is not 
amillionaire with a daughter to be “trown in” with the millions into the 
family of some impecunious peer, and but few relations to be testimonies 
of the mésa//cance —he vaunts the “ moderate means” of his “ Americans” as 
one of the badges of their respectability). That he has been admitted to 
the houses he proudly mentions, like Sevenoaks, is due just to the fact 
that he is notan Englishman. It is not because “every American is ac- 
corded the brevet-rank of gentleman.” Being a gentleman has nothing to 
do with it. There are millions of gentlemen in England who cannot show 
their noses within that charmed circle by which Mr. Grant White has 
been made so unhappy in being permitted to penetrate. It is simply 
because he is an American and consequently a curiosity, and his footing, 
little as he may dream it, is just the same as that of his own Mr. Wash- 
ington Adams, or that of any actor or professor who is now and then ac- 
corded a peeress’ hospitality with a view of being a source of amusement 
or entertainment to her guests. We should dearly like to be present 
when Mr. Grant White, presuming, like his Mansfield Humphreys, on 
that footing, would propose for the hand of his hostess’ daughter. 

In remarking on these things we pass no opinion whatsoever on English 
social standards. That is the Englishman’s affair, and none of our busi- 
ness. What we wish to point out is that the American who denies his own 
country and looks for exaltation elsewhere only succeeds in making a 
humiliating spectacle of himself. Our society is happily founded on a very 
different basis from that of the old feudal systems of Europe. It rests on 
the principle that a man’s a man and free to work out his own individuality. 
To earn consideration in such a society is a truly great distinction— 
greater than any that can come by birth or privilege. Having earned such 
consideration, a man will perforce be esteemed everywhere. But of what 
consideration can Americans like the heroes of Mr. Grant White, Mr. 
Henry James, and the Marquis Biddle-Cope be in any country who aban- 
don their civil duties, and in absolutely no contingency whatsoever are to 
be counted on as of the least use to the country that gave them birth? 
The Englishman does not care a fig for the opinion of the American or the 
Turk, but he values as the apple of his eye the opinion of his own country- 
men, and according to that opinion is he esteemed abroad. 


DRIFTING Leaves. By M.E. Henry. New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tiom Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 1884. 


The poem which probably touches the highest mark in this volume is 
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« Ashore,” which both contains a beautiful and original conceit and ex. 
presses a devotion of striking fervor and humility. Not all of the pieces 
reach this standard either of language or conception. But some of them 
come near it, and most of them are pervaded by a devotional sentiment 
which is strong and true without losing a certain individuality that marks 
the whole collection and is well manifested in the poem referred to, 
“ Magdalen” is strong and picturesque in spite of its weaknesses, and of 
even such a false note as is suggested rather than struck in the speech 
of the soldier Phelon as he drives his spear into the Sacred Heart. The 
weaknesses of the book are such as beset a first effort; they will vanish 
with practice and do not affect the fact that the production gives promise 
of high things. It would be hard to speak too highly of the tasteful way 
the publishers have brought out this sumptuous little volume, 


HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. By Anton Gindeley, Professor of 
German History at the University of Prague. Translated by Andrew 
Ten Brook, formerly Professor of Mental Philosophy in the University 
of Michigan. Twovolumes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1884 


Herr Gindeley’s History of the Thirty Years’ War would be much better 
without the heavy preface and explanation that precedes it. The transla- 
tor, “ philosopher and friend,” of Herr Gindeley’s scholarly work, which 
has been very successful in Germany, where the Thirty Years’ War is con- 
stantly served up in various styles, and the people who read never seem to 
grow tired of it—the translator, or rather the interpreter, of Herr Gindeley 
tells-us the things we are to believe in many pages before we touch the 
text of the author. The translation is not always clear or careful, and al- 
though foot-notes might spoil the appearance of the handsome book issued 
by the publishers, the reader would feel easier in his mind if he could verify 
for himself some of Herr Gindeley’s laborious statements. Herr Gindeley 
has striven hard to be impartial, but so little does the translator appear 
to have learned of the condition of Europe before and at the period of the 
Thirty Years’ War that we read Herr Gindeley’s work, through his specta- 
cles, with little confidence. If the Catholic reader has digested some re- 
liable volume on the Thirty Years’ War, he may read this without any 
positive disadvantage. 


THE GAME OF MYTHOLOGY. By Laura Wheaton Abbot Cooke. Cincin- 
nati: Peter G. Thomson. 

The object of this publication is twofold: first, to serve as an introduc- 
tion to that which is an essential part of a liberal education, but to treat 
the subject in such a way as not to expose the minds of the young to the 
corrupting influences which we regret are too often involved in this study; 
and, secondly, to do this in the easiest and most attractive manner possible. 
In our judgment these praiseworthy objects have been attained. On each 
of the cards there is a life of one of the gods or heroes of the classical 
mythology, written in an interesting, pleasing, and simple style; those 
features having been seized upon which are best calculated to impress the 
minds of the young and at the same time to further the object in view. 
We might, perhaps, be tempted to modify some of these little histories, 
were it not that the closer the subject is studied the more difficylt, and 
we may say impossible, does it become to arrive at a trustworthy and 
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consistent scheme. Each poet, almost, had his own system, and it is im- 
possible to bring them into agreement. The author has been satisfied 
with gleaning from the usual sources, and in doing so has taken the best 
course. But why write Zuche for Tyche, Haides for Hades, Psuche for 
Psyche? It is not for us to disclose the secrets of the game. Those of our 
readers who have played the game of Authors or that of -Painters will 
know its general character. We have great pleasure in calling attention 


to this work. 


READING AND THE MIND, WITH SOMETHING TO REaD. By I. F. X. 

O’Conor, S.J. 12mo,49 pp. New York: Benziger Bros. 1384. 

This isa pamphlet which a large class of young men will find very 
useful. Mr. I. F. X. O’Conor, of Georgetown University, aims at answering 
in a series of short essays the question so often asked with earnest inten- 
tion, “ What shall I read?” In short, he undertakes to map out a course 
of reading which would at least start the young explorer intelligently on 
his way into the mighty world of literature. Set courses of reading are, 
as a rule, to be mistrusted by students who have the benefit of compe- 
tent personal advice, for what is good for one to read may often be only a 
waste and vexation of spirit for another. But Mr. O’Conor does not for- 
get this fact ; and at a time when it is a work that is produced from day 
to day by half-educated men, a flash chronicle of small beer and old-wives’ 
gossip, when it is that prodigious weed of the literary garden, the cheap 
newspaper, that absorbs the reading time of the people, men and women, 
boys and girls, every book is a blessing that can help against the influence 
of the deadly intellectual drug. Mr. O’Conor’s essays show a nice criti- 
cal feeling and a wise discrimination as to the end he has in view. Among 
the authorities on English literature that he recommends for study we 
are somewhat surprised to note that Taine is given no place. The proof- 
reading has been done in a very slovenly manner, 


St. MARTIN’s DAY, AND OTHER Poems, By M. C. Burke. New York: 

Valentine & Co. 1884. 

There is something very refreshing to the jaded reviewer in a volume of 
poems like St. Martin's Day. For once we have a poet who is not a frantic 
aper of “ grand old masters,” nor a setter-up as a grand old master on his 
own account, but an honest poet whose songs gush from the heart, 

“* As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears to the eyelids start.” 

Mrs. Burke’s muse is artless, but we have waded through many a vol- 
ume by professed sons and daughters of art in which the amount of genu- 
ine poetic feeling compares with that in the present modest little book as 
one grain does witha bushel. If we might generalize from such a very 
particular case we might exclaim of the relative amount of poetry and art— 
or rather artifice—in the volumes of verse of nowadays, what Prince Hal 
exclaimed of Falstaff’s hotel-bill : 

**O monstrous ! but one half-pennyworth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack.” 


Mrs. Burke in most of her poems writes as a wife and a mother who has 
found life, with all its cares and duties, not a delusion but an ever-growing 
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beauty and happiness. Is not the spectacle of a woman like this a poem 
in itself? We wish we had space, and we could quote “ Little Shoes” certain 
that many a mother would cut the lines out and treasure them in her scrap- 
book. There is sometimes a bold and beautiful idea enshrined in these 
poems, such as the comparison between Ireland and America in the lines 
suggested by the sight “on Good Friday morning of a very old Irishman 
leading a little child up to the altar-steps to kiss the cross”: 
. * Erin, ’twould seem as if 
That aged Christian thou, 
Leading this youthful land before 
The cross of Christ to bow.” 


The very artlessness of Mrs. Burke’s muse seems to lend itself with 
peculiar quaintness to the recital of old legends. They sound as if it were 
thus the aged anchorite or the skanacus of the fireside, with the far-away 
look in his gray-blue Celtic eyes, might have related them. “St. Martin's 
Day” is very pure and tender, both as a description and a legend, and is 
almost perfect as a piece of versified narrative. 


TOLD IN THE GLOAMING; or, Our Novena and How we Made It. By 
Josephine Hannan, author of Leo, From Darkness to Light, Sister 
Agatha, etc. 16mo, 228 pages. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1884, 
(For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


A pair of little toddlers in a convent-school, too small to study, are in 
charge of a sister who is commissioned to amuse them during the long 
morning and evening intervals when the other children are at their books. 
It is the beginning of the novena for the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and the sister hits upon a novel way of keeping the novena and 
at the same time fulfilling her mission with the little ones. When they 
have said the novena each evening she tells them a story, “just long 
enough for half an hour.” Thus nine short stories are told, and it is these 
stories and a few more that are collected in the volume under the happy 
caption, Zold in the Gloaming. We can say that the stories have as 
wholesome and sweet a fragrance as new-mown hay on a May morning, 
and together they make a volume which will be welcomed by every con- 
vent and by every mother and elder sister who has got little ones to enter- 
tain and edify. The names of the stories are: “The Angelus Bell,” “A 
Legend of Normandy,” ‘‘ The Gift the Christ-Child Brought,” “ Miss Swip- 
pie,” “The Loss of the Hesperus,” “The Rescue of the Armistace,” 
“Up the Tamar in a Steamboat and Down a Tin-Mine in a Basket,” 
“Voices from the West,” “A Ten-Miles Gallop and What Came of It,” “An 
Adventure on Lough Swilly,” and “ Barcelona.” 


LIGHT FROM THE LOWLY; or, Lives of Persons who sanctified themselves 
in humble positions. By the Rev. Francis Butifia, S.J. Translated 
from the Spanish by the Rev. W. McDonald, D.D. Illustrated. Two 
volumes. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. (For sale by the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co.) 

The worldly-minded will find in these volumes much of that “foolish- 
ness.” of which St. Paul speaks, but those who take pleasure in pious read- 
ing will here find much to edify and instruct. These biographies prove 
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that the race of saints from lowly life (for it is of servants, dressmakers, 
farmers, millers, bakers, shoemakers, etc., we here read) did not expire with 
the apostles. 

The work is divided into twelve series, so as to spread the reading of it 
over the twelve months. The translator’s style is simple and direct, and 
well fits the work for the reading of those who should be most interested 
in it, namely, those who win their bread by the Jabor of their hands. It is 
to this class the author addresses himself thus: 

“Courage, then, Christian workman ! for you can be a saint, and a great saint, if you co- 
operate with the graces the Lord will pour out on your soul according to the measure of your 
correspondence. . . . Only in Catholicity does labor find its true grandeur, for in it, and only 
in it, does labor serve the real Christian as a means to satisfy the debts contracted with the 
divine justice, and as a merit to gain eternal glory. Every drop of sweat you lose in your Chris- 
tian labor will be converted in heaven into a pearl to adorn your eternal crown, Love, then, 
with holy pride the profession to which God has called you; labor to discharge its duties as 
the Almighty expects from you, and ycu will reach a degree of sanctity much higher than you 
dream of.” 

To working men and women we can heartily commend these volumes, 
as furnishing incentives to noble living. They should also be in parish 
libraries. 


THE ART OF THINKING WELL. By Rev. James Balmes, author of Letters to 
a Sceplic. Translated from the Spanish by Rev. William McDonald, 
D.D. Preceded by a life of the author. 12mo,392pp. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill& Son. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 

This is Father Balmes’ invaluable manual lucidly translated by the 
Rey. William McDonald, D.D., and issued in a tasteful and convenient 
edition by the Messrs. Gill, of Dublin. Never has the science of meta- 
physics been applied so practically or with so much keenness as Dr. 
Balmes has applied it. Every one will think better and work better after 
having tasted of these fruits of a philosopher’s life-study, the clear and di- 
rect maxims of this truly wise book. An exhaustive life of the learned 
and reverend author precedes the work. 


PORTRAITS OFFICIELS DES SOUVERAINS PONTIFES, DEPUIS SAINT PIERRE 
Jusqu’a LEon XIII. Reproduction par la Chromolithographie des Me- 
daillons en Mosaique de Saint-Paul Hors les Murs, a Rome. Précédée 
d'une Lettre-Preface, Evéque de Nancy et de Toul, etaccompagnée d’une 
Biographie de chaque Pape. Par Le Chanoine Louis Pallard, Recteur 
émérite des Quatre-nations, Docteur en Théologie, etc., etc. Paris: 
Lithographie, Testu et Massin; Typographie, E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 
1884. Livraison-specimen. 


We have received a specimen number of a work which promises to bea 
remarkably beautiful monument of Catholic piety, and of which the title 
is set forth above. 

In the church of St. Paul Outside-the-walls, at Rome, there is an in- 
comparable and magnificent collection of portraits of the two hundred and 
sixty-three pontiffs who occupied the chair of St. Peter from that apostle 
himself to his present Holiness inclusive. These portraits are executed in 
mosaic, and, in the form of large medallions, are ranged along the great 
frieze of the basilica. This work was begun under the pontificate of Pius 
IX. by the artists of the celebrated school of mosaic of the Vatican, the por- 
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traits being made after the most authentic documents and the pictu 
the great masters. The work is at once an historical document of ince 
able value and one of the most unique artistic monuments in the we i 
unique because of its beauty of design and splendor of coloring, as much 
on account of the immense difficulties attending a work of such size in 
mosaic. 
In the preface of the publication above named the editor, Canon 

lard, D.D., an ecclesiastic distinguished in theology and literature, says 


base 


‘* We have thought that a work offering an exact reproduction of these two hundred 
sixty three portraits would appeal not only to the sentiment of the religious world, but also to 
the curiosity of savants and artists, em 

‘* By special permission we have been able to have these portraits copied by competent 
artists. They have furnished us with perfect reproductions of these hitherto unpublished origi- | 
nals, and chromo-lithography has enabled us to obtain all the purity and all the delicate sh 
of the mosaic.” 


From the specimen copy received by us we can say without hesitation 
that Canon Pallard’s language is not too strong. We have seldom seen 
a nobler triumph of chromo-lithography than the eight medallions repro- 
duced from the illuminated mosaic accompanying this first number, 

This important publication will be complete in thirty-three large quarto. 
monthly numbers, each number containing the portraits of eight popes 
disposed in groups of four, with settings of varied design, on detached 
sheets. A short biography of each pontiff accompanies the work ; the text © 
has been previously examined by the Archbishop of Paris. . 

We may add that the work is dedicated to His Holiness Leo XIII, who | 
has given it his blessing. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT SysTEM. A Short and Practical Method of Acquir- 
ing Complete Fluency of Speech in the Spanish Language. By Dr. 
Richard S. Rosenthal, late Director of the “ Akademie fiir fremde 
Sprachen” in Berlin and Leipsic, etc. In fifteen parts. 12mo, 473 pp. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1884. 


We have already shown, in reviewing the French portion of the work, 
our reasons for believing the Meisterschaft System to be the best yet de- 
vised for the first stages in learning a foreign tongue. The student is at 
once introduced to the language itself; he learns to speak in it, not in the 
way favored by some systems, but so that he is learning as he goes on 
that it isa language, a vehicle for conveying his ideas clearly, that he is 
using, and not a parrot’s jargon. Dr. Rosenthal, it appears, has applied the 
Meisterschaft system for English-speaking students to German, French, 
and Spanish. It is to be hoped he will complete the quartette and apply it 
also to Italian. 








